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Henry  Birks  &^  Sons 

LIMITED 


diamond  VYCerchants 
Gold  and  Silversmiths 

GIFT  WARES 


IN  TORONTO:  RYRIE' BIRKS  LIMITED 


by  the  systematic  practice  of 

THRIFT 

THE  MONTREAL 

CITY  &  DISTRICT 

SAVINGS  BANK 

Established  in  1846 


Branches 
in  all  parts  c(  the  City 


S.S19 


Safe-Keeping  Service  at 
Head  Office.  Safety  Deposit 
Boxes  at  all  Branches'. 


OLD  BONSECOURS  CHURCH,  1845 

Specially  Painted  (or 

JAS.  A.  OGILVY'S  LIMITED 


OGILVIE'S 
MINUTE  OATS 


Used  daily,  is  apparent  in  the  bright  and  cheery  countenances 
of  our  scholars.  OGILVIE'S  Oats  and  ROYAL  HOUSE- 
HOLD flour,  CANADA'S  BEST  food  products,  are  made  by 

THE 

OGILVIE  FLOUR  MILLS  COMPANY 

LIMITED 


This  Bank  Helps 
Students  to  Save 

The  student  at  the  Trafalgar  Institute 
may  always  be  sure  of  encouragement 
and  assistance  from  the  Bank  of  Mont- 
real in  building  up  a  Savings  Account. 
The  Bank  welcomes  small  deposits,  pays 
compound  interest,  and  gives  you  the 
security  afforded  by  its  great  resources. 

BANK  OF  MONTREAL 

Established  1817 
"A  bank  where  small  accounts  are  welcome" 


There  are  sixty-four  branches  in  Montreal  and  District  to  serve  you 


CIR  C  ULA  TING  LIBRARY 


TELEPHONE  MARQUETTE  9381 

Burton's 

Limited 

Booksellers  and  Stationers 
Engravers  and  Printers 


1243  St.  Catherine  St.  West 
MONTREAL,  P.Q. 

(Between  Drummond  and  Mountain  Sts.) 

Telephone   MArquette  9381 


MAKERS  of 

PICTORIAL 
PORTRAITS 
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William  Notman  6?  Son 

LIMITED 

PHOTOGRAPHER 
New  Studio:  1418  Drummond  St. 
Montreal 

LAncaster  9966 


Butter,  Eggs,  Bacon,  Sausage,  Cheese 
Lard,  Jam,  Honey 

WE  DELIVER  TO  YOUR  HOME  AND 
GUARANTEE  THAT  THE  QUALITY  IS 
THE  VERY  BEST  OBTAINABLE 


Phone  WILBANK  jioq,  and  our  salesman  will 
gladly  call  on  you 


It  is  a  pleasure  for  us  to  state  {and  a  recommendation 
to  you)  that  we  supply  Trafalgar  Institute 

Wild  grove  Limited  ^67  Colborne  Street 


Phones  LAncaster 


7137 
6612 


l)enry  6atebou$c  ^  Son 


DEALERS  AND  IMPORTERS 


OF 


nSH,  OYSTERS,  GAME 
POULTRY,  EGGS 
AND  VEGETABLES 


628-630  Dorchester  St.  West 
MONTREAL 


SHEFLER'S 


School  of  Physical 
Culture  &  Dancing 


GEORGE  W.  SHEPLER 
Principal 


1647  Sherbrooke  West 

Fltzroy  1242 


Me^d  8c  Co. 

LIMITED 

Im'ESTMENT  Securities 

275  St.  James  StAV^st 
MONTREAI^ 


QUAUTY  SPORTS  GOODS 
1246    Catherine,  West 


Canadian 
Sports 

include  both  Summer  and 
Winter  pastimes 


"KERR'S" 

supply  every  requirement 
in  quality  and  pattern 


Compliments  of 

ELMHURST  DAIRY 

LIMITED 

7460  WESTERN  AVE. 


Phone  WAlnut  3381 


Tel.  YOrk  2101 

With  Compliments 
of 

The  James  Shearer  Co. 

Limited 

GENERAL 
CONTRACTORS 

and 

LUMBER  DEALERS 

225  St.  Patrick  Street 
MONTREAL 


R.  N.  Taylor  & 

Co.  Limited 


OPriCUNS 


Phone  MArquette  7331 

1122  St.  Catherine  Street  West 
MONTREAL 


WONDER  BREAD 

MADE     TO     ORDER     FOR     MONTREAL  WOMEN 

A  New  Loaf 
A  New  Size 
A  New  Texture 

at  the  old  price 
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JAMES  M.  AIRD'S  LLMITED 

1105  Saint  Urbain  Street 


W'e  knew  it!  \Miy,  'twas  for  you  we  got  such  daring  

utterK'  alluring  water  frocks  and  pyjamas  for  lazy-ing  on 

sunkist  sands.  For  you  the  captivating  little  mesh  and  cotton 
frocks  that  will  make  spectators  open  their  e\'es  when  you  dash 
on  to  the  courts.  For  you,  sweet  organdies  and  batistes  for  starlit 
nights  

So  don't  sigh  don't  waste  time  wishing!    Do  something 

about  it!   Plan  to  be  the  best  dressed  girl  in  your  set. 

The  cost  thereof?  Th'nk  nothing  of  it!    Everything  is 

priced  to  suit  young  allowances! 

^"T.  EATON 

OF  MONTREAL 


MArquette  9363 

Make  your  ap  ointment 
NOW! 

and  be  ready  for  the 
holidays. 


It's  Time  for  Your  New 
Combination  Permanent! 

Palmer's  created  this  wonderful 
new  wave!  Ringlets  and  waves! 
That's  what  the  new  combination 
permanent  means!  Many  smart 
methods  of  hair  waving  are  given 
by  our  clever  operators.  Come  in 
and  let  us  select  a  wave  to  suit 
your  type. 

Waterwaving  —  marcel  waving  — 
rainwater  shampoo  —  manicuring 
— these  and  other  arts  are  per- 
formed in  our  salon. 
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men 

c/ON.  LIMITED 


1198  ST.  CATHERINE  ST.  WEST. 


ICE  CREAM 

For  Receptions 


For  Desserts 


It  i'  always  appreciated 

We  to-day 
deliver  it  packed  with  dry  ice  which 
makes  an  absolutely  clean  package 
and   does  away  with   the  salted 
water  and  the  consequent  mess. 


LIMITEE 
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HOWARD  H  PATCH 

M  I  TED 

PEELST  QcBURNSiOE 

MONT^REAL 


Wo  men  With  Money 

FEW"  women  have  all  the  money  they  want,  but 
every  woman  can  have  a  bank  account — the 
housewife  saving  from  her  allowance — the  business 
girl  from  her  salary. 

The  woman  with  a  bank  account  is  the  one  who 
can  afford  the  little  luxuries  that  make  life  more 
enjoyable.  With  money  in  the  bank,  she  can  face 
the  future  with  confidence  and  hope. 


Personal  finances  can  be  better  planned 
uith  the  aid  of  our  simple  Btidget  Book. 
ASK  FOR  A  COPY. 


The  Royal  Bank 
of  Canada 
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Mathewson's  Sons 

Importers  of 
Teas,  Coffees,  Dried 
Fruits  and  General 
GROCERIES 

TRADE  MARK 

<^ 

SONS 

Established  1834 
470  McGill  Street,  Montreal 
Address  Mail  P.O.  Box  1570 


George  Graham 

reg'd 

FINE  GROCERIES 

Are  now  at  their  NEW  LOCATION 

2  125  St.  Catherine  St.  West 

{Corner  Chomedy  Street) 
Telephone  Wllbank  2181 


THE  BEST  OF  EVERYTHING 
REASONABLY  PRICED 


Courteous  Service    Prompt  Delivery 
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THE  past  year  has  been  a  successful  one  on  the  whole  for  Trafalgar.  The  sixth  form  of  1929-30 
quite  fulfilled  our  hopes  for  them  in  the  matriculation.  Sallie  Ward  won  the  scholarship  and 
came  first  in  Quebec  with  an  average  of  82.6  per  cent.  Betty  Hurry  also  did  extremely  well,  attaining 
an  average  of  81.9  percent.  Seventeen  girls  got  the  full  matriculation,  fourteen  of  these  are  now 
taking  their  first  year  at  McGill,  and  we  wish  them  every  success  in  the  examinations  which  they 
are  writing  as  we  go  to  press. 

Our  Basket  Ball  team  has  shown  a  true  spirit  of  sportsmanship  during  the  past  season,  and 
reached  the  semi-finals  in  the  Inter-School  Basket  Ball  League,  culminating  in  an  exciting  match 
with  Miss  Edgar's,  who  won  the  cup. 

Talking  of  sports,  it  seems  a  pity  that  hockey  has  not  been  taken  up  more  enthusiastically, 
making  inter-form  matches  possible.  Badminton  too  seems  to  lack  supporters,  especially  in  the 
Upper  School. 

In  study,  as  well  as  in  sport,  a  high  standard  has  been  reached  in  most  of  the  forms,  which 
holds  great  promise  for  the  matriculation  aspirants  of  years  to  come;  and  we  are  sure  that  this 
spirit  will  urge  the  others  to  greater  effort. 

The  department  of  music  suffered  a  great  loss  this  year  in  the  death  of  Miss  Sym,  who  for  forty- 
three  years,  has  instructed  the  girls  in  piano  lessons;  Miss  Sym,  besides  being  an  accomplished 
pianist,  had  a  great  charm  of  character,  and  gentleness  of  manner,  which  endeared  her  to  all. 

We  who  are  leaving  school  this  year,  fully  realize  what  Trafalgar  has  done  for  us,  and  we  hope 
to  be  a  credit  to  her,  in  whatever  the  future  may  hold. 


School  Prefects 

Norma  Roy  Edith  a  Wood 

Marjorie  Evans  Nancy  Thacker 

Sheilagh  Sullivan  Evelyn  Bryant 

Betty  DeBrisay  Jean  Harvie 

Ruth  Sprenger  Lenore  Stanley 
MoRNA  O'Neill 
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WITH  the  quiet  passing  of  Miss  Margaret  Forsyth  Sym,  on  Sunday,  February  22nd,  1931, 
Trafalgar  lost  the  oldest  member  of  its  Staff.  She  was  an  accomplished  musician,  who  had 
studied  under  Professors  Letondal,  Delaborde,  Stephen  Heller  of  Paris,  and  Theodor  Leschetizky 
of  Vienna;  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  Governors  of  the  School,  for  her  musical  ability,  her 
unswerving  loyalty,  and  her  devotion  to  duty,  as  well  as  by  the  members  of  the  Staff  with  whom 
she  was  associated. 

It  is  given  to  very  few  to  leave  such  a  long  unbroken  record  of  faithful  service.  Miss  Sym 
joined  the  Staff  of  the  School  when  it  opened  its  doors  in  1887,  and  taught  music  to  many  resident 
and  non-resident  pupils  for  more  than  forty-three  years,  and  yet,  during  all  those  years,  she  never 
missed  one  day's  work!  No  matter  what  the  weather,  she  was  always  on  time,  seated  at  the 
piano,  waiting  for  her  first  pupil. 

The  semi'annual  Recitals  given  by  her  pupils,  were  important  events  in  their  School  year, 
and  she  was  always  willing  to  play  for  them  at  the  conclusion  of  their  performance.  Last  June  every 
one  commented  on  the  brilliancy  of  her  execution.  From  time  to  time,  she  gave  delightful  organ 
recitals,  for  their  benefit,  on  the  church  organ,  which  she  played  for  forty  years.  The  last  of 
these  recitals  w^as  given  just  a  few  months  before  her  death. 

Those  who  had  the  privilege  of  being  associated  with  her  often  marvelled  at  her  serenity  and 
cheerfulness,  under  all  circumstances.  She  took  such  a  keen  interest  in  all  the  girls,  and  handled 
each  one  with  such  patience  and  tact,  that  she  was  able  to  obtain  the  best  results  without  friction. 
What  an  advantage  it  must  have  been,  to  those  girls,  to  have  the  quiet  influence  of  such  a  contact 
with  Miss  Sym,  apart  from  what  they  gained  in  the  musical  line.  Many  of  her  pupils  continued 
their  lessons  after  they  left  school;  some  sent  their  daughters  to  her  to  be  trained,  and  all  will 
remember  her  with  grateful  affection. 

M.  L.  Brown. 
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LITERARY 


The  Spanish  Republic 

'Tis  fallen  at  last,  that  ancient  House  of  Kings, 
A  thousand  years  have  vanished  in  a  day. 
Spain,  wearied  of  her  troubled  Bourbon  sway 
Has  hearkened  to  the  song  that  freedom  sings. 
To  every  vine^clad  slope,  the  chorus  rings: 
America,  France,  Russia  led  the  way! 
Follow  ye,  now !    Establish  while  ye  may 
The  braver  order  of  the  better  things. 
Turn,  little  ships,  with  all  your  ghostly  crew! 
A  queen  was  stripped  of  jewels  to  send  you  forth : 
Bring  back  the  adventurous  seekers  of  the  new 
Who  with  Columbus  fared  now  west,  now  north. 
Say,  as  we  scan  the  threatening  skies  with  you. 
Sail  on,  O  young  Republic,  prove  thy  worth! 

Beverly  Hughes,  Form  Upper  VI. 

Lucille 


LUCILLE  was  one  of  the  best-dressed  girls  in  the  city.  And  well  she  might  be!  All  the  time 
she  could  possibly  give  she  spent  on  clothes — planning,  buying,  and  wearing  them.  She  loved 
to  have  her  friends  admire  each  new  thing  she  bought.  It  worried  her  very  much  if  she  thought 
the  slightest  detail  of  her  dress  was  wrong;  she  always  felt  terribly  uncomfortable  if  she  thought 
her  colour  scheme  or  the  design  of  her  clothes  was  not  exactly  as  it  should  be. 

In  the  springtime  Lucille  was  in  her  element.  She  read  the  fashion  news,  she  looked  over 
new  clothes,  and  discussed  them  with  her  friends.  On  Sundays,  when  everybody  was  out  in 
their  new  clothes,  Lucille  would  appear  walking  on  the  mountain  perfectly  clad,  and  parade  with 
the  rest. 

On  one  particular  Sunday  she  was  walking  alone  with  her  large  Irish  wolfhound  which,  as  it 
happened,  exactly  matched  her  suit.  It  was  a  glorious  morning;  everything  was  springing  into 
new,  joyous  life.  But  Lucille  was  unhappy.  Her  big  dog,  barking  happily,  chased  imaginary 
squirrels;  but  Lucille  was  thinking  that  she  was  going  for  a  drive  in  the  afternoon;  she  particularly 
wanted  to  look  her  best,  and  all  she  had  to  wear  was  this  suit,  whose  fashionable  three-colour 
scheme  she  was  sure  was  wrong.    Perhaps  she  need  not  go  for  the  drive. 
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Suddenly,  us  she  walked  along  with  her  eyes  on  the  ground,  she  nearly  stumbled  on  a  little 
boy.  Finding  that  she  had  strayed  from  the  road,  Lucille  was  about  to  turn  back  but  stopped. 
What  could  the  little  boy  be  watching  with  such  interest?  He  was  a  ragged  little  fellow  with  a 
paper  bag  ot  peanuts  beside  him.  He  was  intently  watching  something  ahead  of  him.  "What  are 
you  trying  to  do?"  she  found  herselt  asking. 

He  turned  a  merry  face  with  twinkling  eyes  towards  her. 

"I'm  tryin'  to  make  that  squirrel  came  up  close,"  he  whispered  with  an  engaging  smile.  "Please 
don't  scare  him  away;  he  wants  these  peanuts,  but  he's  a  bit  scared  of  me.  ' 

Lucille  watched  in  silence  until  suddenly  the  little  grey  animal  scampered  away. 

"He  ll  come  back  later,  though,"  said  the  boy  getting  up.  "See  that  bird  there?  He  likes 
peanuts  too;  he  was  here  a  little  while  ago.    Pretty,  isn't  he?" 

"Yes,  he  is  lovely,"  and  Lucille  really  thought  so. 

"Do  you  like  animals.  Miss?"  asked  the  boy,  looking  up  at  her  with  his  lively  little  face. 
"Well,  I — I  don't  know  much  about  them,"  replied  the  girl,  almost  apologetically.  "You 
must  like  them,  don't  you?  " 

"Oh,  yes,  I  love  them.    Oh,  Miss,  is  that  big  dog  yours?" 
"Yes,  do  you  like  him?    Here,  Mike!" 

Mike  rushed  up  to  her,  the  boy  began  talking  to  him  and  stroking  him;  Mike's  tail  wagged 
and  he  licked  the  little  fellow's  face. 

"You're  lucky  having  a  dog  like  that;  I  never  saw  one  so  big  before,"  said  the  boy  admiringly. 
Bat  suddenly  Mike  saw  a  squirrel  and  began  to  tug  at  his  collar. 

"I  am  afraid  I  must  be  going  or  he  will  chase  your  squirrel,"  said  Lucille. 

"Alright,  Miss,  good-bye.    Good-bye,  doggie." 

"Good  luck  with  the  squirrel,"  called  Lucille  to  the  little  boy  with  the  merry  face  and  twink- 
ling eyes. 

As  she  turned  homewards  she  suddenly  realized  how  gloriously  warm  the  sun  was,  how 
beautiful  were  the  trees  covered  with  tiny  green  buds;  she  felt  the  real  happiness  of  spring  and  she 
wanted  to  sing.  What  a  happy  little  boy !  He  made  her  think  of  the  stories  she  had  read  of  the 
little  wood-god  Pan.  Perhaps  he  was  Pan!  She  wished  that  she  could  come  up  on  the  mountain 
every  day  and  see  him  playing  with  his  squirrels.  She  was  glad  now  that  she  was  going  for  a  drive 
in  the  fresh  spring  air. 

Monica  Lyman,  Form  Upper  VL 


Landing  at  St.  Hubert,  August,  1930 

Urania  filled  her  hands  with  stars 
And  spilled  them  in  the  darkness  of  the  clouds. 
Gold  fire-seeds  blown  loose  into  the  night 
To  thrill,  to  awe  the  eager,  mortal  crowds 
Who  waited  there  below,  their  faces  tired 
From  hours  of  watching  for  their  earth-made  toy — 
This  thing  that  knew  the  silver  spaces  of  the  sky, 
That  shook  their  little  hearts  with  anxious  joy. 
She  laughed.    Dear  fools! 

Jove  rocked  the  clouds  with  skeptic  mirth, 
He  hurled  into  the  dark  a  thunderbolt  or  two, 
And  bade  Aeolus  let  loose  a  wind  among  the  clouds. 
He  caught  the  pale,  cold  Luna  in  a  veil  and  threw 
Across  the  chill,  grave,  night-kissed  heavens 
Some  lightning  ribbons,  blue,  white  and  red, 
That  rippled  through  the  blackness  of  the  earth, 
And  filled  the  earth-born  ones  with  anxious  dread. 
He  chuckled.    Dear  children! 
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And  still  it  sailed  among  the  clouds, 
This  great,  strange,  silver'moving,  earth-bird  thing, 
And  still  below  they  watched,  those  earth-born  ones. 
Their  white  light-eyes  searching  for  its  cloud-swept  wing. 
Aurora  pulled  the  darkness  back  and  shook 
About  the  man-made  wonder  showers  of  light 
And  many  coloured  bits  of  mist. 
It  hung  there,  close  to  Heaven,  silver  bright. 
She  smiled.    Poor  ones! 

It  quivered  so  an  instant,  cradled  in  the  dawn. 
The  world  cried  out  before  its  glorious  power. 
It  knew  the  starlit  sky-paths  and  the  clouds, 

0  great,  O  mighty  triumph  hour ! 

It  came  among  them  from  the  sunlit  heights, 
Rocked  in  the  laughter  of  a  mad  dawn  wind. 
It  dropped,  a  thing  returned  to  earth 
To  rest,  the  beauty  of  the  heavens  left  behind. 
They  cheered.    Glad  souls! 

Their  voices  rose,  harsh,  hoarse  and  passionate. 

The  sky-born  ones  listened,  heard  and  drew  apart. 

Jove  had  grown  sullen.    "Great  might  they  have," 

He  said.  "They  now  invade  the  spaces  of  the  clouds  and  start 

To  seek  the  stars  in  great,  fast-sailing  earth-birds'  bellies. 

They  think  they  are  as  gods  in  skill. 

1  have  sent  them  fire  and  wind  and  great  earth  tremblings. 
And  yet  they  have  not  had  their  fill!" 

He  frowned.    Strong  fools! 

Velma  F.  O'Neill,  Form  Upper  VI. 


Mr.  Ramsay 

MR.  RAMSAY  sat  in  his  own  easy  chair  at  the  front  sitting-room  window.  The  pleasant 
spring  sunshine  filtered  through  it  and  on  to  the  carpet,  making  little  patches  of  bright  colour. 
It  enveloped  Mr.  Ramsay  in  a  pleasant  warmth,  A  light  rug  covered  his  knees  and  his  feet  rested 
on  his  comfortable  footstool.  He  had  not  been  very  well  this  past  winter  and  had  been  obliged 
to  stay  in  bed  a  great  deal  of  the  time.  But  this  Sunday  morning  he  had  felt  so  much  better  that 
Sally  had  allowed  him  to  sit  here  where  he  would  be  able  to  see  the  daffodils  and  crocuses  in  the 
garden.  He  looked  out  at  them.  How  pretty  they  were!  Truly  they  were  the  very  spirit 
of  Spring.  Mr.  Ramsay  reflected  that  he  must  put  in  a  few  more  spireas  just  there  by  the  steps. 
The  lawn  looked  very  green  and  fresh.  Perhaps  he  might  make  the  perennial  bed  a  little  wider 
this  year. 

Mr.  Ramsay  loved  his  garden  and  his  house  with  all  his  heart.  He  loved  the  pleasant  quiet 
street  on  which  he  lived  and  the  small  town  of  which  he  seemed  a  very  part.  He  had  been  born 
in  this  very  house  and  had  lived  the  greater  part  of  his  life  here.  When  he  was  a  young  man  of 
twenty-five  he  had  gone  out  west  to  Alberta  and  had  worked  there  for  two  years,  and  there  he  had 
met  Emily  and  had  loved  her  for  her  goodness  and  sweetness  and  gay  comradeship.  And  then 
his  father  had  written  to  him  and  asked  him  to  come  home,  for  he  needed  him  in  the  store  and  they 
all  missed  him  at  home.  And  he  had  wanted  to  go  back  to  the  dear  familiar  house  and  the  familiar 
faces  he  loved.  Emily  had  consented  to  come  and  they  had  been  married  in  the  small  church  of 
the  little  prairie  town.  Then  they  had  travelled  far  eastward — homeward.  He  remembered 
distinctly  that  day  he  had  brought  Emily  home.  How  pretty  she  had  been  with  her  fair  shining 
hair  and  eager  eyes!    She  had  been  shy  at  first  and  rather  timid,  but  they  had  taken  her  to  their 
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hearts  so  kindly,  so  lovingly,  that  she,  too,  grew  to  love  the  small  town  and  that  house  and  garden. 
He,  the  eldest  son,  had  taken  care  ot  the  store  and,  atter  his  parents'  death,  he  and  Emily  had  lived 
on  in  this  house.  How  happy  they  had  been!  They  had  had  hard  times,  of  course — yes,  there 
had  been  many  troubles  and  difficulties  to  face.    But  they  had  faced  them. 

And  now  Emily  had  been  dead  these  twenty  years  and  Mr.  Ramsay  was  eighty-two.  Yes- 
terday had  been  his  birthday.  His  son  had  taken  over  the  store,  and  he  and  his  wife  Sally,  and 
their  two  sturdy  little  sons,  lived  here  with  him.  He  was  glad  Tom  had  wanted  to  do  this.  And 
he  liked  Sally.  She  was  a  lively,  energetic  young  woman  who  kept  the  house  bright  and  clean  and 
cheerful,  and  loved  it  too. 

The  Church  bells  rang  out  on  the  clear  morning  air.  Mr.  Ramsay  looked  out  of  the  window 
with  interest.  The  people  were  coming  home  from  Church.  He  wondered  what  hymns  they  had 
sung.  There  was  Miss  Bede.  The  Bedes  had  sat  in  the  pew  behind  him  in  Church  for  thirty 
years.  He  noticed  her  walk  was  not  so  farm  and  quick  as  it  had  once  been.  She  was  getting  old 
too.  He  chuckled  as  he  thought  of  how  Miss  Bede  s  voice  always  cracked  badly  when  she  came 
to  the  high  notes  in  the  hymns.  Mrs.  Horner  walked  proudly  along  beside  her  son  who  had  just 
come  home  from  the  large  school,  where  he  had  been  tor  the  last  six  months.  Gracious — how  tall 
the  boy  v(.'as  getting!  A  small  tigure  was  making  its  way  leisurely  down  the  garden  path — young 
Tommy,  his  grandson.  He  must  be  going  to  Sunday  School.  He  stopped  at  the  gate  and  picked 
something  up  from  the  grass.  It  was  a  beetle.  He  took  out  his  clean  handkerchief,  unfolded  it 
and  laid  the  treasure  in  the  middle  and  quickly  tied  the  four  corners  together.  After  shaking  the 
little  bundle  at  his  ear  several  times,  enjoying  to  the  full  the  sounds  that  apparently  were  heard 
from  within,  he  placed  it  carefully  in  his  pocket  and  opened  the  gate. 

Mr.  Ramsay  leaned  his  head  back  on  the  pillow  behind  his  head — Emily  had  made  that  pillow 
many  years  ago.  It  was  the  year  little  Margaret  had  died.  Emily  had  made  it  to  brighten  the 
room  a  little,  she  had  said.  He  remembered  the  firelight  flickering  on  her  shining  head  bent  over 
the  sewing.  Then  it  had  been  bright  red — now  it  was  faded  and  worn.  But  it  fitted  his  head — 
comfortingly,  kindly — seemed  to  know  him.  The  street  was  empty  now.  Mr.  Ramsay  closed 
his  eyes.  The  sun  felt  comfortingly  warm  on  his  hand.  His  mind  drifted  idly — he  must  tell  Tom 
to  see  about  the  new  sign  for  the  store — perhaps  red  with  white  letters — the  new  showcase  must 
be  an  improvement — perhaps  he  might  go  dow^n  to-morrow  and  see  it — the  choir — the  daffodils 
against  the  brown  homely  earth — the  lawn — Emily — home.  His  breath  came  quietly  and  evenly 
— so  quietly.  It  was  the  only  sound  in  the  room.  A  soft  breeze  fluttered  the  window-curtain. 
Suddenly  the  room  was  very  still.    Only  the  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  ticked  on. 

MoRNA  O'Neill,  Form  Upper  VI. 

Memories  of  a  Queen 

IT  WAS  a  beautiful  summer's  day,  and  I  was  lying  in  the  garden,  surrounded  by  cushions,  with  a 
box  of  candy  by  my  side  and  a  book  on  my  knee.  The  book  was  "In  Search  of  Scotland,"  which  I 
was  reading  for  the  second  time.  In  spirit  I  was  travelling  through  Scotland  with  the  author, 
revisiting  all  the  places  which  I  already  knew,  and  visiting  many  more  which  I  had  not  actually 
seen,  but  had  read  and  heard  about  numberless  times.  In  the  course  of  our  travels  we  came  to  the 
Palace  of  Linlithgow  and  here  I  left  my  companion,  the  author,  and  continued  on  my  imaginary 
journey  alone. 

4:  ^  ^  %  ^  ^  ^ 

It  is  a  wnld  December  night,  in  the  year  1542.  The  wind  is  howling  around  Linlithgow,  and 
the  rain  is  beating  down  in  torrents.  There  is  lamentation  throughout  the  land,  for  Scotland  and 
England  are  at  war,  and  the  victorious  English  are  ravaging  the  land.  A  messenger  sets  out  from 
Linlithgow  to  bear  to  the  king  the  unwelcome  news  that  a  daughter  has  been  born  to  him.  A  few 
days  later  the  King  dies  and  leaves  as  his  successor  the  infant  Mary  Stuart,  born  amidst  such 
tragedy. 


The  scene  changes   It  is  the  month  of  March  in  1566.     Mary  Queen  of  Scots  is 

dining  with  the  Italian,  Ri2;2,io,  in  one  of  her  apartments  at  Holyrood.  Through  the  palace  the 
young  King,  Darnley,  and  the  conspirators  are  creeping  towards  the  room.  Suddenly  the  door 
opens  and  the  King  appears  on  the  threshold.  There  is  silence  for  a  moment  and  then  a  deadly 
struggle  begins.  The  room  fills  with  armed  men.  Rizzio  is  dragged  into  the  Queen's  bedroom 
and  stabbed  to  death.    His  body  is  hurled  down  the  stairs.    Then  silence  reigns  .... 

Now  it  is  December  of  the  same  year.  A  band  of  English  nobles  is  riding  to  Stirling,  bearing 
a  golden  font  sent  to  Mary  by  her  cousin  Elizabeth  for  the  christening  of  her  son  James.  Stirling 
is  a  scene  of  great  festivity  and  rejoicing,  and  visitors  have  come  from  all  Europe  to  the  christening 
of  the  child.  Little  do  they  know  that  the  infant  James  is  destined  to  be  the  last  king  of  Scotland 
and  the  first  ruler  of  a  united  Scotland  and  England !  .  .  .  Now  the  christening  is  over,  the  visitors 
have  departed,  and  Mary  is  left  by  a  window  of  the  castle,  weeping  

Six  months  have  elapsed,  Darnley  has  been  killed,  all  Mary's  friends  have  deserted  her,  and 
she  is  a  prisoner  in  Lochleven  Castle.  One  day  she  is  told  that  her  son  James  has  been  proclaimed 
King.  She  manages  to  send  messages  to  her  supporters,  who  gather  on  the  banks  of  the  loch. 
On  May  2nd,  1568,  with  the  aid  of  Willie  Douglas,  a  lad  of  sixteen,  she  escapes  from  the  castle, 
disguised  as  a  peasant' woman.  Willie  rows  her  across  the  loch,  and  she  steps  on  to  the  mainland 
amidst  her  soldiers.    Once  more  she  is  free! 

Eleven  days  later,  Mary's  forces  are  routed  at  Langside  and  she  flees  to  England,  relying  on 
the  assistance  of  her  cousin  Elizabeth.  This  noble  cousin,  instead,  keeps  her  a  prisoner  for  nineteen 
years.  One  night  in  the  year  1587,  Elizabeth's  executioners  come  to  Fotheringay,  where  Mary  is 
imprisoned,  and  inform  her  that  she  is  to  die  on  the  next  morning.  Calmly  she  makes  all  her 
preparations  and  in  the  morning  dons  her  richest  dress,  and  bids  her  servants  rejoice  rather  than 
mourn  her  death,  for  she  says:  "Mary  Stuart  will  soon  be  freed  from  all  her  cares."  Then,  as 
dignified  as  ever,  she  goes  to  her  death  on  the  scaffold  amidst  the  weeping  of  the  spectators — a 
tragic  end  to  a  tragic  life. 

My  imagination  ceased  its  wonderings,  and  I  returned  to  my  book  once  more,  but  found  that 
I  could  no  longer  read.  So,  as  the  daylight  waned,  I  lay  musing  over  that  unhappy  Queen,  more 
foolish  than  wicked,  whose  tragic  and  eventful  life  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  tales  of  History. 

Jean  E.  Harvie,  Form  Upper  VI. 
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April 


Again  it  rains! 
The  leaden  skies  look  dull  and  gray, 
The  pattering  drops  bombard  all  day 

The  window-panes. 

And  now  it  pours! 
We  change  our  plans,  and  say  bad  words, 
We  think  of  indices  and  surds 

Instead  of  stores. 

It  sprinkles  still! 
Our  hope  flares  up  and  then  it  drops, 
While  tirst  it  rains  and  then  it  stops, 

Then  what  a  thrill! 

The  sun  comes  out! 
We  don  our  Sunday  hat  and  gown. 
While  yet  the  water  trickles  down 

The  water-spout. 

M.^RY  Wesbrook,  Form  Upper  VI. 

An  Alpine  Sunset 

The  mountain  raised  its  jagged  peak 

Above  a  rosy-tinted  cloud. 
As  if  some  hidden  god  to  seek 

Behind  its  white  and  gorgeous  shroud. 
The  Alpine  glow  lay  on  its  crest. 

So  strangely  warm  upon  the  snow; 
The  chalets,  nestled  on  its  breast. 

Were  plainly  seen  by  men  below. 
The  roses,  now  a  deeper  hue. 

No  longer  in  a  misty  haze. 
Reflected  in  a  sky  of  blue 

And  worthy  of  a  poet's  praise. 
And  at  the  final  close  of  day 

A  sunset,  fitting  for  a  king. 
Comes  like  a  flame,  then  fades  away 

A  rainbow — an  exquisite  thing. 

Gary  Horner,  Form  IVb. 

A  Visit  to  the  Iron-Ore  Capital 

WE  HAD  all  been  promised  a  trip  to  Duluth  and  so,  when  we  heard  last  summer  that  we  were 
to  start  in  August,  we  all  waited  eagerly  for  the  day  of  departure.  We  set  out  one  bright 
morning  in  two  cars;  there  w^ere  thirteen  of  us,  but  it  was  not  an  unlucky  number.  After  a  dusty 
ride  of  about  two  hours  and  a  half,  we  arrived  in  Duluth,  tired  and  hungry,  but  ready  to  explore 
the  city.  After  lunch  and  a  brief  rest,  we  drove  over  to  the  ore-docks,  hoping  to  see  the  loading 
of  an  ore-boat.  We  were  disappointed  to  learn  that  the  boat  was  not  coming  in  that  afternoon, 
but  we  took  pictures  of  the  docks,  with  their  endless  pockets  full  of  ore  for  the  boats.  We  finally 
drove  over  to  Morgan  Park,  a  pretty  little  suburb  of  Duluth,  and  tried  to  crash  the  gate  of  the 
steel-mill.  We  were  unsuccessful,  but  we  did  find  out  that  a  party  would  be  conducted  through 
the  mill  the  next  morning. 
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When  we  got  back  to  the  hotel,  we  had  supper  and  spent  the  evening  in  each  other's  rooms. 
Only  three  out  of  the  nine  children  had  ever  been  in  a  hotel  before,  so  it  was  a  wonderful  experi- 
ence for  the  whole  party.  The  next  morning  we  were  up  early,  and  while  the  others  were  getting 
passes  for  the  mill,  we  went  out  to  my  old  home  in  Duluth.  At  nine-thirty  we  started.  We 
saw  the  pig-iron  being  poured  from  enormous  ladles  into  huge  open  hearth  furnaces,  and  we  saw 
the  ingots  being  rolled  into  billets.  These  were  sent  to  be  pulled  out  through  holes  decreasing  in 
diameter,  for  wire,  or  manufactured  into  right-angles,  fence-posts,  and  other  like  products.  We 
watched  the  men  catching  with  tongs  the  red-hot  bands  of  steel,  three  inches  wide  and  very  thin, 
and  pull  them  around  their  legs  in  to  another  pair  of  rollers.  They  did  this  as  easily  as  if  they  did  not 
know  that  the  tiniest  slip  meant  lingering  death  by  burning.  In  another  room  there  were  huge 
vats  of  orange  and  green  paint  into  which  batches  of  two  or  three  do?en  fence-posts  were  dipped 
to  be  painted.  In  another  room  the  galvanizing  vats  and  nail  making  machines  were  kept.  All 
in  all  the  trip  took  two  or  three  hours  and  we  covered  about  ten  miles  in  looking  over  the  plant. 
It  certainly  was  thrilling  and  I  wanted  to  take  pictures,  but  of  course  was  not  allowed  to. 

After  lunch  we  started  for  Hibbing.  This  city  is  the  capital  of  the  iron-ore  district,  and  is 
situated  on  the  Missabe  Range.  The  old  city  of  Hibbing  had  to  be  evacuated  and  the  ore-mines 
cover  the  entire  site  of  the  old  town.  Of  the  mines,  the  HuU-Rust-Mahoning  is  the  largest  open 
mine  in  the  world.  It  is  four  and  one  half  miles  long,  and  very  deep.  The  deepest  pit  mine  in  the 
world  is  also  here.  It  is  called  the  Susquehanna,  and  is  the  most  beautiful  of  them  all.  The  colours 
range  from  saffron  yellow,  through  the  shades  of  red,  to  black.  The  lookouts  were  full  of  miners' 
children  with  samples  of  ore,  and  much  interesting  information  about  the  mines.  There  are  in 
addition  to  the  pit-mines,  underground  mines  and  leading  from  the  city  were  the  railroads  which 
carried  the  ore  to  Duluth  and  Superior  to  be  used  in  the  steel-mill,  or  to  be  shipped  all  over  the 
country  on  the  big  ore-boats. 

We  had  a  most  interesting  trip  through  the  ore-country,  and  on  our  way  back  to  camp  we 
passed  through  Virginia,  Chisholm  and  many  other  mining  towns.  We  also  stopped  at  the 
Y.M.C.A.  Camp  and  looked  it  over.  When  we  got  back  to  Camp  we  found  that  we  had  left  a 
watch  and  a  fountain  pen  in  the  hotel  at  Duluth,  but  we  did  not  mind  that  much,  as  we  had  had 
such  a  good  time.    I  only  wish  we  could  have  seen  the  Vermilion  Range,  which  is  farther  north. 

Mary  Wesbrook,  Form  Upper  VI. 

The  "Philosophic  Mind"  turned  on  the 
Gymnastic  Demonstration 

I WONDER  what  it  is  inside  us  that  makes  our  hearts  beat  very  fast,  and  our  hands  tremble, 
when  we  think  of  having  to  do  some  particular  thing  in  the  presence  of  an  audience !  I  know 
that  on  the  night  of  the  gymnastic  demonstration  I  had  only  to  do  one  thing — and  that  in  company 
with  about  fifty  other  girls;  yet  I  was  as  nervous  over  that  one  thing  as  if  it  had  been  a  solo  dance 
I  was  to  do. 

My  impressions  were  fleeting — unreal!  I  was  as  if  moving  in  a  dream,  and  could  hardly 
realize  that  the  night  for  which  we  had  been  practising  so  long  had  arrived  at  last.  Our  exercise 
was  not  until  the  tenth  number  on  the  program,  so  I  had  plenty  of  time  to  think  of  all  the  humiliating 
mistakes  I  might  make. 
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I  really  do  not  know  how  the  time  managed  to  pass — to  me,  it  seemed  interminable.  I  would 
pick  up  a  hook,  read  the  tirst  two  or  three  pages  unthinkingly,  and  then  close  it  again  with  nervous 
irritability.  I  tried  talking,  with  unhappy  results!  I  would  no  sooner  get  really  interested  in 
what  was  being  s^iid,  than  somebody  would  tell  me  to  pkase  stop  talking,  as  I  could  be  heard  up' 
stairs.  Kow  my  voice  was  to  penetrate  a  closed  door,  tloat  down  the  hall,  and  travel  upstairs, 
through  the  closed  door  of  the  gymnasium,  there  to  burst  upon  the  startled  ears  of  the  audience, 
who  were  all  listening  to  the  piano,  is  a  mystery  to  me.  It  is  one  of  those  matters  which  I  intend 
to  investigate  some  day  when  I  have  more  time. 

The  time  did  pass  however,  and  we  were  told  to  line  up.  But  of  course,  just  to  be  different, 
I  had  fanally  settled  down  to  reading  a  book,  and  did  not  hear  the  command.  I  came  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter  and  lifted  my  eyes,  to  tind  the  room  empty.  With  one  leap,  1  landed  in  the  hall, 
and  then  started  running  to  the  front  of  the  line.    As  I  am  short,  I  had  quite  a  distance  to  run! 

However,  I  did  finally  arrive,  and  the  doors  were  thrown  open.  I  blinked  once  or  twice  on 
coming  into  the  brightly-lighted  hall,  and  then  I  settled  down  to  marching.  I  did  not  notice  any- 
body. All  I  could  see  was  a  blur  of  white  faces — yet  such  is  the  colossal  conceit  of  mankind, 
that  I  imagined  everybody  was  looking  at  me !  1  could  feel  my  face  growing  redder  as  I  marched 
along.  Nobody  was  looking  at  me,  but  1  did  not  realize  that.  1  tried  to  achieve  a  nonchalant 
look,  and  thought  I  had  succeeded,  until  somebody  afterwards  told  me  I  had  looked  sick  while  I 
was  marching. 
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I  marched  along  with  a  scornful  smile  on  my  face,  which  said  as  plain  as  words:  "Don't  you 
wish  you  were  me?"  but  all  the  while  I  was  wishing  that  I  could  turn  around  and  run  out  of  the 
room.  The  next  few  minutes  passed  in  a  remote  world  of  my  own,  in  which  I  was  always  wonder- 
ing what  we  did  next,  and  it  was  not  until  the  last  minute  or  so,  that  I  awoke  to  earthly  matters. 
A  trivial  thing  caught  my  attention,  at  least,  it  appeared  trivial  until  I  realized  its  possibilities. 
The  girdle  of  the  girl  in  front  of  me  was  slowly  slipping.  Fascinated,  I  watched  it.  With  each 
fresh  step  she  took,  lower  it  slipped.  I  had  an  insane  desire  to  reach  forward  and  pull  it  up  for 
her,  but  I  stretched  my  hands  and  arms  rigidly  along  my  sides,  and  told  myself  not  to  be  a  fool! 

All  this  time,  we  were  getting  nearer  the  door — but  the  belt  was  still  slipping.  One  side  of 
my  mind  was  betting  against  the  other  about  which  would  happen  first — the  belt  fall,  or  its  owner 
gain  the  security  of  the  hall.  Just  as  she  vanished  through  the  door,  the  girdle  slid  weakly  down, 
to  be  rescued  by  its  embarrassed  mistress.  It  was  a  trivial  incident,  but  think  how  tragic  it  might 
have  been! 

And  thus,  notwithstanding  certain  near-accidents,  the  night  of  the  demonstration  passed, 
and  I  was  still  alive  and  well,  feeling  a  trifle  foolish,  and  very  annoyed  with  myself  for  being  so 
nervous  in  the  first  place,  and  so  conceited  as  to  think  everybody  was  watching  me.  And,  in  fact, 
going  home  that  night,  the  only  thought  that  I  had  clearly  in  mind  was  one  of  relief  in  having 
finished  my  marching  without  a  mistake,  after  all  my  doubts  and  qualms! 

Beverley  HtiGHES,  Form  Upper  Va. 

Camping 

(With  many  apologies) 

ISN'T  the  country  AYER  lovely?"  said  CAROL,  "and  the  scenery— those  rushing  BROOKS 
and  that  steep  HILL  past  DOROTHY  and  JESSIE." 

MARGARET  asked  a  HALE  and  hearty  HAYMAN  if  we  could  camp  at  ELEANOR 
LANE.  The  man  said  that  we  could,  then  to  satisfy  some  of  the  little  ones  we  asked  if  there  were 
any  wild  animals  about. 

"EVANS!  Miss  MARJORIE,  there's  not  been  a  FOX,  a  HART  nor  even  a  PARTRIDGE 
ere  for  years."  (With  this  BREND A,  MARION  and  GLORIA  gave  up  their  fears) .  "But,"  he 
continued,  "there's  some  in  that  FORREST,  BETTY  and  BARBARA,  the  DEAN's  daughters, 
saw  'em." 

Then  we  settled  down.  First  we  voted  for  a  COOK  and  chose  PEGGY  and  HELEN  rang 
the  CAMPBELL.  Some  of  the  girls  were  rather  stupid  and  had  to  be  reprimanded  while  they 
were  being  told  their  duties. 

"JOAN,  HOW  WOOD  EDITH  A  make  DOROTHY  a  WALKER  if  she  TOOKE  JOAN 
and  MARY  to  PAE  BETTY'S  TAYLOR  instead  of  staying  at  camp  for  a  few  WEEKS  like  KA- 
THERINE?  Now  go  and  help  JACQUELINE  to  fetch  "DUBOIS'  for  the  fire,  and  don't  let 
PHYLLIS  get  GREEN  wood.  LORRAINE  will  you  be  the  DRIVER  and  take  KATHLEEN  to 
the  MILLS  to  get  ELIZABETH'S  SHARP  knife,  don't  take  MARY  if  she  is  CROSS  and  don't 
TYRE  JEAN  or  she  will  get  WHITE  like  RUTH.  WELDON,  ALISON,  that  is  a  LOLA  BYRD. 
Oh,  you  had  to  REID  about  it  last  year;  did  you,  ALISON?  Where  is  the  CAR,  MICHAEL? 
ALISON  wants  it.  Now  we  are  all  busy.  Oh,  no,  PHOEBE  ANN  is  a  FREEMAN.  Well  she 
can  call  the  others  for  taps  as  the  sun  is  setting." 

Nancy  Murray,  Form  IIIb. 
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Adventures  in  Burma 


ON  FRIDAY  morning  the  twenty-third  of  January,  Mr.  Baker  gave  us  an  extremely  interesting 
lecture  on  Burma  and  the  lite  he  had  lived  there  for  twenty  years.  Burma  lies  to  the  east  of 
India,  separated  from  it  by  the  Irawaddy  River.  In  spite  of  being  so  near  the  larger  country 
it  differs  from  it  entirely  in  people,  customs,  character,  and  general  outlook.  The  people  of 
Burma,  or  Burmese  as  they  are  called,  are  very  simple-minded  and  lovable.  They  are  very  super' 
stitious  and  believe  things  which  seem  kidicrous  to  us,  and  thus  are  easily  lead  into  revolt.  There 
the  hfe  of  the  white  man  is  very  uncertain,  and  even  recently  an  Englishman  was  murdered  while 
going  from  his  house  to  that  of  a  friend  only  twenty  feet  from  his  own  door. 

For  seventeen  years  Mr.  Baker  lived  in  the  jungle,  emerging  every  six  months  or  so  only  long 
enough  to  get  supplies  and  try  to  get  rid  of  the  malaria  which  is  almost  constant  in  the  jungle.  The 
insects  were  also  very  troublesome  and  the  tablecloth  at  supper  would  be  covered  with  them.  The 
jungles  are  so  dense  that  a  man  passing  an  elephant  or  other  large  animal  at  a  few  feet  would  be 
unaware  of  its  presence  unless  some  movement  betrayed  it. 

The  tame  elephant  is  a  very  useful  animal  in  Burma.  Mr.  Baker  had  one  hundred  and  fifty  of 
them  in  his  charge.  They  are  very  intelligent  and  are  the  only  means  of  transport  in  the  jungle. 
They  carry  a  pack  of  about  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  pounds  and  require  that  amount  of  food 
a  day.  They  are  also  used  in  hauling  lumber  and  floating  it  downstream  to  the  railway  station. 
In  fact  they  do  all  the  work  our  lumberiacks  do.  An  elephant  can  roll  a  log  sixty  feet  long  and 
two  feet  in  diameter  with  its  feet.  This  gives  one  an  idea  of  its  great  power.  Elephants  need  very 
careful  washing,  for  if  dirt  gets  under  their  packs  a  sore  back  will  follow,  which  usually  lasts  six 
months  or  a  year.  They  cannot  stand  the  heat  and  so  work  only  from  six  in  the  morning  to  one 
o'clock.  They  work  three  days  and  rest  two.  The  tusks  of  wild  elephants  grow  to  a  great  size, 
and  are  of  much  value.  They  can  work  huge  logs  with  these  tusks,  which  are  really  the  eye 
teeth  of  the  animal. 

The  wild  buffalo  or  bison,  a  fine  animal  with  great  curled  horns  is  another  denizen  of  the 
Burmese  jungles.  They  are  hard  to  get,  so  Mr.  Baker  decided  he  would  have  to  bring  one  home. 
He  started  out  one  afternoon  with  his  gun,  clothed  in  a  pair  of  white  Chinese  trousers  which  nearly 
proved  his  undoing.  He  tracked  down  a  buffalo  and  got  a  shot  at  it,  but  the  animal  got  away. 
As  it  was  wounded  he  had  to  follow  it  up.  After  being  wounded  three  times  it  charged  at  him, 
knocked  his  gun  out  of  his  hand,  and  then  turned  for  another  charge.  Just  at  this  crucial  moment 
when  Mr.  Baker  had  to  run  for  his  life,  down  fell  "those  confounded  garments"  around  his  ankles! 
He  clutched  at  a  giant  creeper  and  just  swung  himself  up,  as  the  buffalo  charged  beneath  him  and 
then  fell  dead. 

As  soon  as  anything  is  killed  in  Burma,  vultures  appear  in  vast  numbers,  and  blot  out  the 
very  sun,  as  they  circle  slowly  down  to  their  prey.  In  about  fifteen  minutes  after  an  animal  is 
killed,  they  are  there  by  the  thousands  and  it  is  a  mystery  where  they  come  from  so  quickly.  They 
are  horrible  birds  but  very  necessary,  as  they  are  the  scavengers  of  the  country. 

The  people  of  Burma  are  terrified  by  man-eating  tigers.  These  are  the  old  or  wounded  tigers 
who  are  too  feeble  to  catch  their  own  prey — deer,  wild  pigs,  etc.  Once  two  natives,  returning  to 
camp,  decided  to  spend  the  night  in  a  small  ruined  hut  on  the  bank  of  a  river.  In  the  middle  of  the 
night  they  heard  a  noise,  and  one  unfortunate  man  was  dragged  outside  and  eaten  by  a  tiger,  the 
crunching  of  his  bones  being  audible  to  the  other.  This  miserable  wretch  spent  the  night  in  terror 
and  next  day  made  the  rest  of  his  way  back  alone.  This  same  tiger  had  the  whole  camp  in  a  state 
of  panic  and  Mr.  Baker  was  sent  to  kill  the  animal.  They  caught  it  in  the  end  by  setting  a  bow  and 
arrow  by  the  body  of  a  poor  old  woman  whom  the  tiger  had  killed.  The  beast  returned  to  its 
prey  and  so  met  its  death. 

It  rains  in  Burma  from  May  to  October — five  solid  months.  The  rivers  during  this  period 
are  flooded.  Sometimes  their  waters  rise  as  much  as  thirty  feet  in  a  day.  When  they  recede 
great  logs  are  left  high  on  the  cliffs  above  the  rivers.  The  rest  of  the  year  the  climate  is  like  our 
September  weather,  sunny  and  warm  and  very  delightful.  The  rains  make  vegetation  very  lux' 
uriant.  Grass  grows  in  places  to  the  height  of  twelve  feet.  It  is  very  sharp,  and  can  give  nasty 
wounds.  Giant  creepers  and  dense  undergrowth  as  high  as  the  waist  block  passage  in  the  jungles, 
and  low,  unhealthy  swamps  breed  malaria  fever.  The  life  of  the  white  man  is  one  long  struggle 
against  death  in  the  forms  of  disease,  wild  beasts  and  treacherous  natives. 
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Mr.  Baker  was  the  only  white  man  in  sixteen  thousand  square  miles.  The  natives  look  up  to 
and  love  the  white  man  and  he  is  everything  to  them,  looking  after  them  in  times  of  sickness  and 
trouble — being,  in  fact,  more  than  father  and  mother  to  them.  He  it  is  who  must  keep  up  the 
standard  of  the  British  Empire  in  her  farthest  outposts. 

Suzanne  Kohl,  Form  Upper  Va. 


Mermaids,  Gnomes  and  Fairies 


One  day  I  saw  a  mermaid 

Swimming  through  the  briny  deep, 
She  climbed  upon  a  flat  rock 

And  shut  her  eyes  in  sleep. 

Her  hair,  I  trow,  was  ruddy  gold. 
Her  tail  was  shining  green, 

A  silver  comb  did  give  her  hair 
A  truly  lovely  sheen. 


They  dressed  in  brown  and  musty  green, 

They  carried  little  picks. 
And  tiny  flickering  lanterns  small 

They  carried  on  long  sticks. 

Then  suddenly  they  took  alarm; 

They  looked  at  me  and  fled. 
And  soon  the  busy  thoroughfares 

Looked  absolutely  dead. 


She  held  a  mirror  in  her  hand. 
She  gambolled  in  the  sea ; 

And  now  and  then  she  spied  a  friend 
Who  smiled  entrancingly. 

They  played  at  water  polo 

With  bubbles  of  sea  foam; 

Then  all  at  once  they  disappeared 
And  I  went  sadly  home. 

I  passed  on  by  a  rocky  pile, 
I  stirred  a  large  flat  stone, 

And  then  I  found  a  city — 
'Twas  almost  overgrown. 

I  bent  and  watched  the  city  streets 

Like  tiny  catacombs; 
And  stooping,  saw  a  miner  horde 

Of  ugly,  crooked  gnomes. 


I  went  home,  and  that  night  in  bed 
I  slept  for  many  an  hour. 

And  dreamed  I  saw  the  fairy  queen 
A'sitting  in  a  flower. 

Oh,  she  had  on  a  crystal  crown. 
The  jewels  were  every  one 

The  tiny,  shining  dewdrops 

Which  sparkled  in  the  sun. 

The  queen  she  was  surrounded 
By  sweet  attendant  fays 

She  had  a  different  set  of  them 
For  every  seven  days. 

And  as  they  looked  in  crystal  drops 
Admiring  of  themselves — 

The  vision  faded  and  I  looked 
In  vain  for  fays  and  elves! 


M.  E.  Wesbrook,  Form  Upper  VL 


An  Autumn  Walk 


There  was  the  wind  about  us  there, 

And  a  throbbing  silence  that  was 

Like  the  slow  beat  of  free  melody 

In  a  mad,  sad,  Russian  ballet. 

There  were  the  trees — twisted  and  bare 

And  very  beautiful — naked  and  grey 

And  torn  by  the  wind-blown  years  they  were; 

And  there  was  the  sky — translucent,  silver,  infinity. 

Down  far  below  was  the  city,  a  place 

Of  grey  moving  shadows,  purple  blurs,  and  the  scarlet  stains 

Of  red,  red  lights  in  a  ragged  mist. 

And  black,  slow-climbing  lines  of  soiled,  dark  smoke. 

Voices  rose  harshly — even  so  did  the  gods 

Look  down  on  the  world  from  remote  Olympus. 

One  by  one  the  lights  came  out,  golden 

Things,  remote,  of  another  plane — 

The  wind  moved  through  the  leaves. 

The  brown,  wrinkled  ghosts  of  things  that  had  been. 

Slowly  the  night  came. 

Beyond  this — just  beyond  this — something  was. 
What? 

And  then  we  were  back  again  with  people  about  us, 

Down  in  the  world  of  men  we  were. 

With  families  going  home  from  a  Sunday  walk, 

Men  with  lined,  coarss,  sensual  faces. 

And  women,  thin  and  worn  and  hard. 

And  httle  children  pinched  and  stolid 

And  of  the  earth.    And  lamp  light 

Lay  spattered  over  the  pavements,  spilled 

From  the  windows  of  houses,  where 
Warmth  w^as,  and  light  and  conventional  living. 
But  we  had  the  wind  in  our  faces, 
And  the  night  about  us  and  a  road 
Stretching  before  us  and  meeting  the  sky. 
Beyond  this — just  beyond  this— - 
Something  was. 
What? 

Almost  I  found  it  then,  knew  it, 
There  in  the  dusk  with  the  wind  about  me, 
If  only  I  could  have  held  that  moment  

Velma  F.  O'Neill,  Form  Upper  VI. 
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The  Devil's  Garden 


HE  DeviFs  Garden,  or  Field  of  Stones,  is  situated  on  Rigaud  Mountain  on  the  Lake  of  Two 


i  Mountains  about  40  miles  west  of  Montreal.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  it:  the  size  of  the  usual 
field,  but  instead  of  soil  there  are  stones,  stones  and  nothing  but  stones.  There  are  big  ones  and 
small  ones,  packed  in  together  with  not  a  blade  of  grass  between.  Round  the  sides  of  the  DeviFs 
Garden  there  are  trees,  rocks  and  grass,  but  on  the  field  itself  there  is  no  shade  and  the  sun  beats 
down  on  the  stones  making  them  so  hot  as  to  be  unpleasant  to  walk  on.  If  they  are  smelt,  they 
smell  very  much  of  sulphur. 

The  question  which  puzzles  scientists  is  how  the  stones  got  there.  They  are  packed  together 
for  about  twenty  feet  in  depth,  and  then  earth  appears.  The  scientists  from  all  over  the  continent 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  stones  are  a  glacial  deposit.  The  Catholics  and  farmers 
round  have  a  much  simpler  but  quainter  solution.  They  believe  that  once  there  was  a  man  who 
was  an  irreligious  farmer  and  used  to  plough  his  fields  on  Sunday.  He  was  told  not  to,  by  the 
priest,  and  was  warned  that  something  would  surely  happen  to  punish  him.  The  story  runs  that 
God  grew  angry  and  one  Sunday,  when  he  was  ploughing  as  usual,  God  smote  him,  and  turned  him, 
his  field,  plough  and  horses  into  stone,  and  there  they  are  still,  affording  wonder  and  pleasure  to 
tourists  and  holiday-makers. 

The  road  leading  to  the  Field  of  Stones  is  steep  but  very  pretty,  being  flanked  by  dense  woods. 
Just  at  the  top  of  the  last  steep  hill  there  is  a  gate  which  marks  the  entrance  to  the  shrine  and 
shrinc'grounds  of  Notre  Dame  de  Lourdes.  The  automobile  is  left  in  a  space  provided  and  the 
walk  to  the  DeviFs  Garden  is  begun.  There  are  many  steps  leading  to  the  shrine,  which  is  built 
upon  a  rock,  and  it  is  said  that  each  person  maintaining  perfect  silence  all  the  way  up  the  steps  will 
be  granted  a  wish. 

The  shrine  is  picturesque,  being  built  in  a  dome  and  perched  upon  its  rock,  overlooking  benches 
for  services  down  below.  One,  when  standing  at  the  door  of  the  shrine,  maiy  look  out  over  the 
Ottawa  River  shining  in  the  distance.  Many  years  ago,  a  woman  from  Rigaud  was  lost  on  Rigaud 
Mountain.  She  was  out  in  the  dark,  trying  to  find  her  way  home,  when  she  saw  a  light.  She 
followed  it  and  it  led  her  to  a  small  grotto,  in  the  wall  of  the  rock,  wherein  there  is  a  small  statue 
of  the  Virgin.  The  grotto  is  near  the  shrine  so  she  found  her  way  home  quite  easily.  She  thought 
that  the  light  came  from  the  halo  round  the  Virgin's  head,  so  for  about  two  months  every  autumn 
at  the  time  she  was  lost,  she  has  a  light  placed  in  the  grotto  to  aid  people  who  are  lost  on  the  moun' 
tain.  A  service  at  the  shrine  is  very  romantic,  as  the  priest  stands  on  the  shrine  landing  and 
preaches  to  the  people  seated  below. 

The  path  to  the  field  is  very  rocky,  but  delightfully  cool,  and  one  may  be  refreshed  by  blue' 
berries  in  their  season.  Soon  one  steps  out  of  the  shade  into  the  warm  sun,  and  so  the  field  is 
reached. 

The  DeviFs  Garden  is  not  so  unusual  now,  as  there  are  the  everyday  rails  and  cars  to  carry 
away  the  stone  for  building  roads.  Many  pits  have  been  dug  and  thus  the  depth  of  the  stones 
may  be  noted.  In  time  the  field  will  be  demolished,  but  not  for  many  days  yet.  From  here  a  beau- 
tiful  panorama  is  spread  out,  of  the  Ottawa  River,  houses  and  fields  shining  in  the  sun.  There  is 
another  field  higher  up  the  mountain,  which  is  not  so  wonderful  as  the  DeviFs  Garden. 

There  used  to  be  a  superstition  that  if  a  visitor  took  a  stone  for  a  souvenir  the  devil  would 
come  in  the  night  and  steal  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  not  tear  up  all  the  roads  which  have 
been  built  of  his  stones,  to  retrieve  them. 


JuANiTA  Cronyn,  Form  IIIa. 
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^.vjjtctant  people  of  Montreal  reau 
newspapers  that  it  was  to  arrive  at  about 
eight  oclcck  thai  i.vening.  Crowds  rushed  out  to  St.  Hubert  and  up  to  the  Look-Out 
on  Mount  Royal:  but  after  hours  of  waiting,  they  heard  over  the  radio  that  it  had  only 
reached  Quebec  in  the  evening,  and  owing  to  a  mishap  its  progress  would  be  slow.  Near 
Quebec,  while  it  was  flying  above  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  it  ran  into  some  air  currents, 
which  caused  it  to  drop  suddenly  about  a  thousand  feet,  and  then  just  as  suddenly  to  rise  again. 
The  result  of  this  lar  was  that  the  left  tail  fan  was  ripped.  Thus  it  had  to  proceed  slowly  and  did 
not  arrive  at  Montreal  until  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  At  the  first  hum  of  the  engines 
the  people  who  were  up  rushed  out  to  see  it.  At  first  all  that  could  be  seen  were  the  windows 
in  the  cabins,  which  shone  out  like  large,  square  stars.  But  when  the  airship  arrived  over  the 
city  a  searchhght  was  thrown  on  it,  and  the  whole  ship  could  be  seen  like  a  huge  monster  from 
another  world.  As  it  was  not  to  land  until  dawn,  it  flew  around  over  the  city  until  the  first  sign 
of  day.  Then  it  headed  for  St.  Hubert,  which  is  only  a  few  miles  from  the  city,  and,  by  the  time 
the  sun  had  risen,  it  was  safely  moored  to  the  mast.  There  were  only  a  few  huddled  groups  of 
people  to  see  the  voyagers  land.  Some  of  these  people  were  pale  and  red-eyed,  for  they  had  stayed 
at  the  flying  field  all  night. 

The  airship  remained  moored  at  St.  Hubert  for  about  a  week,  as  it  had  to  be  refueled  and  to 
have  its  damaged  fin  repaired.  The  people  took  this  opportunity  of  seeing  it  at  close  range,  and 
every  day  crowds  went  out  to  St.  Hubert  by  train  and  by  automobile.  It  was  a  wonderful  sight 
to  see  this  huge  monster,  with  its  nose  to  the  mast,  swinging  in  the  wind,  although  there  were 
large,  heavy  rollers  hanging  from  it  to  prevent  it  from  swinging  too  much. 

When  its  fin  was  repaired  it  took  a  trip  to  Ottawa,  where  it  could  not  "land,''  as  there  was 
no  mooring  mast.  The  day  it  left  was  clear,  except  for  a  few  rainclouds  floating  around;  but 
these  added  to  the  charm  of  its  flight,  for,  while  it  was  sailing  above  Lake  St.  Louis  nothing  was 
more  beautiful  than  to  see  this  wonderful  ship  of  the  air  pass  through  a  rainstorm  and  come  out 
the  other  side  shining  like  a  silver  arrow.  At  last  it  got  farther  and  farther  away  until  all  that 
could  be  seen  was  a  round  black  spot  against  the  red  clouds  of  sunset. 

On  its  return  to  Montreal  the  next  day,  it  hovered  over  the  city  until  sundown,  when  it 
headed  for  St.  Hubert,  where  it  moored  for  the  last  time  before  its  trip  home.  It  was  then  refueled 
and  a  few  days  later  Montreal  bade  farewell  to  the  airship  which  had  become  a  familiar  sight.  It 
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Examinations 


A  sense  of  mystery  filled  the  room,  a  gloom 

Had  settled  on  the  face  of  all.  Outside 

'Twas  bright  and  cheery — children  playing  in 

The  streets — their  joyous  voices  floating  on 

The  breeze — trees  swaying  to  and  fro — a  call^ 

Within,  last  minute  whisperings  then  all 

Was  still — still — save  for  the  deep  breathing  of 

The  victims,  as  they  scanned  with  horror-stricken 

Eyes  the  papers  placed  before  them.  Seconds 

Fled,  still  silence  reigned.    Then  suddenly 

A  pen  was  snatched,  the  silence  vanished  and 

The  squeaking  of  the  pens  did  fill  the  room, 

Which  but  an  instant  hence  had  been  so  still. 

All,  with  the  common  silent  prayer  "To  do 

Or  die!"  upon  their  lips,  began  to  write. 

Time  passed  and  still  the  pens  squeaked  on. 

As  though  our  very  lives  depended  on  them. 

Sighs — looks  of  great  despair — fast 

Fleeting  thoughts  and  inspirations  came. 

Seeking  to  help  our  slowly  ebbing  strength. 

Alas !  what  strength  of  mind  exams  do  need, 

For  the  mind  acts  as  dictator  to 

The  hand.    And  so  the  hours  pass.     Now  some 

Look  cheerfully  at  each  other:  Those  knowing  looks! 

Revealing  what?    Success  or  maybe  failure? 

While  others  sit  with  gloom  upon  their  faces 

As  if  'twere  Judgment  Day.    And  still  pens  squeak. 

Still  someone  sighs,  still  some  fast  fleeting  thoughts 


*^^iv.^Lcu  exic.    nome — more  studying — 
And  then,  oh  joy,  exams  once  more  are  over. 
And  yet  it  has  been  said  they're  good  for  one. 
Exams!    Opinions  have  been  known  to  differ! 

Edith.'\  Wood,  Form  Upper  VI. 

A  Sugar-Camp 

THE  scene  was  arresting — where  the  land  tilted  upward  was  the  maple  grove  bright  with  the 
ghtter  of  pails,  dappled  by  the  spring  sun  and  astir  with  some  wonderful  elixir  of  spring.  The 
sap  was  running — now  and  then  a  crystal  drop  hung  on  the  tip  of  the  spout  abla:;e  in  the  sun. 
Standing  back  amid  the  trees  was  the  sugar-camp,  weather-beaten  yet  picturesque.  It  too  was 
astir,  intriguing  sounds  came  from  within;  a  faint  hissing,  a  snapping,  crackling  sound,  brusque 
shouts.  Above  the  shanty  the  vapour  hung  in  billows  giving  the  clue  to  the  tantalising  odour  that 
haunted  the  grove — the  sap  was  boiling.  How  many  stages  are  required  to  change  that  clear  sap 
into  golden  syrup! 

In  early  spring  the  trees  are  tapped  and  the  sweet  water-like  sap  falls  drop  by  drop  into  the 
pails  below.  It  is  presently  collected  by  men  driving  their  rough  "suisses"  or  sleighs,  burdened 
with  a  heavy  container.  The  sap,  which  has  such  impurities  as  bark  and  twigs,  is  strained  as  it 
is  poured  into  the  container.  The  suisse  is  driven  up  the  raised  pathway  to  the  upper  storey  of 
the  shanty.  Here  is  a  huge  tank  resembling  a  swimming-pool  which  is  failed  with  sap.  From  the 
tank  the  sap  is  led  by  pipes  into  the  sugar-camp  itself.  The  boiUng  room  is  faintly  visible  through 
drifting  clouds  of  vapour.  Here  the  owner  is  generally  found  superintending  the  working  of  the 
evaporator. 

The  evaporator  is  a  long,  stove-like  furnace.  One  of  the  largest  in  Quebec  is  twenty-five 
feet  by  six.  It  can  easily  be  imagined  that  such  an  enormous  apparatus  needs  an  appalling  amount 
of  fuel  to  feed  it,  and  indeed  a  rail  runs  from  the  shanty  to  the  wood-shed  on  which  a  small  car, 
laden  with  wood,  travels  constantly  back  and  forth.  The  sap  is  boiled  in  corrugated  pans  which 
form  the  upper  part  of  the  evaporator.  On  entering  the  first  pan  it  is  heated  and  such  impurities 
as  water  come  to  the  surface  as  scum,  which  is  removed.  It  then  proceeds  automatically  through 
the  various  channels  until  it  enters  the  last  pan.  Here  it  remains  until  it  reaches  a  temperature 
of  two  hundred  and  nineteen  degrees,  the  boiling  point  for  sap.  The  sap  then  pours  out  from  a 
little  spout  into  a  huge  can  covered  by  a  straining  cloth.  The  sediment  which  is  left  on  this  cloth 
is  known  as  sugar  sand.  This,  while  wholly  unpalatable,  can  be  sold  for  use  in  the  making  of 
explosives. 

Formerly  when  the  art  of  preparing  sugar  had  not  reached  its  present  efficient  system,  there 
was  a  very  quaint  method  of  testing  for  sugar.  A  slender  birch  wand  was  tied  in  a  loop  so  that 
it  formed  a  circle.  This  was  dipped  into  the  hot  syrup  so  that  a  film  covered  the  circle.  If  the 
sap  was  ready  for  sugar,  the  film  could  be  blown  off  in  little  rings  for  all  the  world  like  soap  bubbles. 

From  the  days  of  the  pioneers  sap  has  been  boiled  in  our  maple  groves.  Perhaps  but  a  single 
pan  and  a  rough  stove  were  the  apparatus,  yet  syrup  was  made.  By  degrees  the  old  order  was 
changed  and  there  were  objections  to  bark  and  twigs  in  the  syrup.  And  so  the  way  was  paved 
for  the  present  great  camp.  In  their  highly  efficient  system  there  is  liltle  to  recall  those  primitive 
beginnings,  but  syrup  is  the  result — clear — golden — Canadian! 

Joyce  McKee  and  Evelyn  Bryant,  Form  Upper  VI. 
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Chopin's  Funeral  March 

His  fingers  touched  the  keys  with  slow  refrain, 

So  deathly  still,  so  far  away,  the  clear 
Slow  tramp  of  mourning  men,  in  solemn  strain 

Come  closer,  onward,  louder,  nearer.  Hear 
The  wail  of  Death !    The  weeping  hearts,  the  cry 

Of  mourners.    Then  all  is  quiet  and  still. 
The  body  dead,  the  soul  alive  is  nigh 

Unto  the  ecstacies  of  bHss  that  fill 
The  soul  in  heaven;  and  there  eternal  peace 

Shall  reign,  while  here  on  earth,  the  marching  band 
Come  nearer — louder — as  though  they  ne'er  would  cease. 

They  wail  the  cry  of  Death  throughout  the  land. 
Then  farther,  farther,  disappearing,  gone. 
While  sorrow,  calm  and  quiet  still  lingers  on. 

Anna  Stevenson,  Form  Upper  Vi. 
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Silver  Magic 

^''HE  silver  light  of  the  moon  flooded  the  garden,  waking  it  to  ecstatic  life,  playing  upon  the  white 
X  roses  until  they  quivered  at  the  wonder  of  it,  caressing  the  mignonette  so  that  their  fragrance 
cascaded  forth  on  the  night  air.  The  wind  breathed  through  the  birch  saplings  reverently,  fearful 
of  breaking  the  spell.  Far  above  the  silver  disc  of  the  moon  was  outlined  against  the  night  blue 
of  the  sky. 

A  silver  ray  penetrated  the  secluded  corner  where  the  pinks  hid  and  lingered  upon  the  treasure 
it  had  disclosed — a  wealth  of  captured  moonbeams — a  woman's  whitC'Crowned  head.  Her  face 
was  serene,  unmarred  by  the  years  that  had  passed — a  face  of  perennial  youth  radiantly  lit  by  the 
eyes,  young  eyes  that  dreamed  in  a  Magic  Garden. 

It  was  Mignon,  the  mother  of  five,  who  was  passing  the  hours  of  rest  thus — Mignon  who 
was  acclaimed  throughout  all  the  French  country  for  her  wisdom  and  prudence,  Mignon  the  good 
wife  and  mother !    From  far  and  near  the  French'Canadians  came  to  ease  their  burdens  by  taking 
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counsel  with  ^entle  Mignon;  yet  it  was  not  as  the  dreamer  she  was  so  constantly  sought  but  as  a 
woman  tempered  by  her  experiences  to  a  tine  degree. 

That  Mignon  was  different  was  acknowledged  among  them.  It  was  easily  explained.  Had 
not  her  great-grandfather  been  the  proud  seigneur  of  St.  Pierre?  Had  not  even  her  poverty-stricken 
father  preferred  to  starve  as  a  gentleman  while  he  dabbled  with  his  paints?  Not  so  Mignon. 
She  too  was  proud,  but  hers  was  a  pride  that  shrank  from  debt  as  from  a  curse.  As  Joseph's  wife 
every  one  of  her  father's  debts  had  been  paid  otf  and  he  lived  in  comfort  in  his  old  age.  He,  who 
lifted  aristocratic  eyebrows  at  Mignon's  white  stone  house! 

Joseph  had  proved  a  hne  husband,  a  dependable  husband  who  knew  his  duty  and  plodded 
stolidly  towards  it.  None  but  Joseph  would  have  endured  Monsieur  St.  Pierre's  air  of  condc' 
scension  as  he  accepted  Joseph's  honest  pence.  For  Mignon's  sake  Joseph  had  borne  it  and  would 
continue  to  do  so. 

Mignon  ga:ed  dreamily  at  her  garden.  Her  garden?  No,  indeed.  This  little  plot  of  land  was 
dedicated  to  her  father.  Here  alone  she  could  imagine  his  stately  figure.  Here  she  might  dream 
of  him  in  surroundings  fitted  to  his  character.  Not  one  of  the  stalwart  sons  had  surprised  that 
dreamy  look  in  the  blue  eyes.  To  them  her  gaze  had  been  always  keen,  quick  to  fathom  any  youth- 
ful crime,  swift  to  interpret  an  uneasy  glance. 

Joseph  had  never  called  that  ecstatic  expression  to  her  eyes.  To  him  she  had  been  an  ideal 
wife,  the  envy  of  his  associates;  a  woman  who  rendered  his  home  a  Paradise — a  habitant  Paradise. 
Where  else  could  such  stiffly  starched  curtains  be  found?  Where  else  such  magnificent  wax  flowers? 
And  her  colourful  collection  of  calendars  .  .  .  .  ! 

Mignon  was  a  treasure  to  Joseph;  practical  Mignon  with  her  careful  economy! 

Yet  practical  Mignon  lingered  bewitched  under  a  midnight  moon.  She  drew  in  a  breath  of 
the  mignonette-laden  air.  The  wind  swayed  the  young  birch  saplings  wooingly,  their  supple 
limbs  white  in  the  silver  radiance,  and  breathing  upon  the  white  hyacinths  set  their  tiny  bells 
ringing.  White  gleamed  the  roses,  white  the  hyacinths,  silver  were  the  shadows  that  nestled  in 
Mignon's  snow-crowned  head. 

Mignon  looked  down  the  valley  where  far  below  a  little  light  gleamed.  Down  there  her 
father  would  be  bending  his  white  head  over  his  cherished  books.  That  father  to  whom  she  had 
been  dead  for  twenty  years! 

Looking  back  over  the  years  she  wondered  how  she  had  endured  the  estrangement  from  that 
beloved  father.  For  years  she  had  met  steadily  his  kindly  but  remote  gaze  when  she  went  to  visit 
him. 

Ah,  but  it  had  been  anguish  to  have  condescension  in  the  place  of  understanding,  kindliness 
for  companionship  and  courtesy  for  love! 

According  to  Monsieur  St.  Pierre  she  had  betrayed  her  name — the  unforgivable  sin.  He 
had  been  all  to  her — companion,  father  and  friend.  The  exquisite  whimsicalities  that  slid  so  easily 
from  his  tongue;  the  charm  that  was  part  of  his  nature,  his  old  world  courtesy — all  had  made  her 
his  devotee.  Yet  she  had  left  him  for  her  pride's  sake.  She  could  take  pride  in  her  habitant  home 
as  she  had  not  in  the  mortgaged  tumble-down  old  manor. 

She  sat  quite  still,  lost  in  her  memories  while  the  dawn  laid  pale  fingers  on  the  sky. 

Mignon  started  and  gazed  wistfully  at  her  garden  ....  silver  pools  of  light  ....  mysterious 
shadows  ....  the  white  shimmer  of  the  birches  ....  the  maddening  fragrance  of  the  mignonette. 

There  was  a  farewell  in  her  gaze.  In  the  morning  Mother  Mignon  would  fling  wide  her 
windows  to  drink  in  the  wholesome  sweetness  of  her  garden.  But  its  sun-drenched  beauty  would 
hold  no  haunting  recollections.  With  the  sun  Mignon  of  the  moonlight  would  be  buried  deep  .... 
deep  until  the  silver  magic  of  another  June  should  wake  her  again. 

Head  borne  proudly,  Mignon  turned  her  back  upon  the  garden  and  went  to  the  white  house 
and  what  it  contained — honest  Joseph — her  five  boys — stolid  French-Canadian  faces. 

Joyce  McKee,  Form  Upper  VI. 
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The  Jeanne  Marie 

The  sea  was  grey 
That  dismal  day, 
Everyone  knew, 
Yes,  all  the  crew, 

That  billows  would  be  tossing  high. 

And  every  man  thought  his  doom  was  nigh. 

And  then  it  came 

In  a  burst  of  flame! 

The  lightning  flashed, 

The  thunder  clashed. 

The  Jeanne  Marie  she  pitched  and  rolled. 

The  captain's  warm  blood  ran  cold — 

For  suddenly  there  loomed  in  sight 

An  iceberg  of  gigantic  height ! 

The  helm  was  swung. 

The  bell  was  rung. 

But  to  save  her  all  too  late. 

Being  driven  at  a  terrible  rate. 

She  struck  with  a  grinding,  crashing  noise. 
Someone  called,  "She's  going,  boys." 
And  so  she  was,  for  with  a  plunge 

She  disappeared  beneath  the  waves,  'twas  her  last  lunge. 
Day  will  break  on  the  silent  sea. 
But  never  again  on  the  Jeanne  Marie. 

Jean  Scrimger,  Form  II. 
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The  Fairies  of  My  Garden 


There  are  tairies  in  my  garden, 

"Tis  as  plain  as  plain  can  be; 
I  see  them  in  the  moonlight 

Underneath  the  old  oak  tree; 
And  sometimes  when  I  peep  at  them 

They  turn  and  wave  at  me. 

There  is  tall  pink  hollyhock. 
Some  roses,  and  a  tiny  smock* 
That  is  so  very  very  small. 
You'd  hardly  notice  it  at  all. 

But  when  I'm  in  my  garden 

I  notice  every  one. 
With  all  their  little  faces 

Turned  up  to  the  sun. 

Margaret  Montgomery,  Form  II. 

(*A  smock  is  a  small  English  tlower). 

Fun 

I  like  to  slide  and  skate, 
I  like  to  stay  up  late. 
It  really  is  so  nice 
With  the  moon  on  the  ice. 

EsTELLE  Hargre.aves,  Form  I. 

At  Evening  on  a  Farm 

The  moon  is  growing  very  bright. 

The  sky  is  flushed  with  red; 
The  birds  are  cheeping  sleepily. 

The  cows  have  all  been  fed. 

The  pigs  are  grunting  lazily, 

Both  horses  munching  oats; 
The  baby  lambs  are  nestled  by 

Their  mothers'  thick  white  coats. 

The  tired  dogs  are  lying 

By  the  empty  kitchen  stove, 
Tiie  cat  is  curled  upon  the  chair, 

A  place  that  she  does  love. 

The  whole  world  seems  so  peaceful. 

With  everyone  at  rest; 
Although  the  daytime's  very  nice, 

I  like  the  evening  best. 

Joan  Tooke,  Form^Upper  II2 
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Mush 


MUSH,  you,  mush!"  he  cried,  imitating  as  much  as  possible  the  old'timers.    The  dogs  did 
not  mush,  they  turned  and  twisted  and  did  everything  but  the  right  thing.    For  the  past 
half 'hour  he  had  been  trying  to  get  them  to  go  for  him  as  they  did  for  Sandy  McLean,  and  others. 
"Hey,  sonny,  what's  the  trouble?"  yelled  an  unexpected  voice. 
"Can't  you  see?"  he  roared,  exasperated. 
"Keep  your  shirt  on,  Fm  not  killin'  you!    Want  any  help?" 
He  did  not,  and  said  so  with  a  few  more  uncomplimentary  things. 
"All  right  then,  if  you  want  me  to  so  much,  I  will,  Cheechako!" 
With  that  he  went  up  to  the  dogs. 
"Names?"  he  asked  laconically. 
"Days  of  the  week,"  was  the  answer. 
"Mush,  you,  Monday,  Tuesday — " 
Immediately  the  dogs  were  in  perfect  order. 

"Gosh,  how'd  you  do  it?"  he  asked  with  newly'awakened  admiration. 
"Don't  lose  your  temper,  boy,  and  they'll  be  good." 

Tuesday  was  the  leader.  There  were  six  dogs  in  all,  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thurs' 
day,  Friday,  and  Leader,  who  was  not  a  leader,  but  the  wheel'dog.  They  were  a  good  team,  fast 
and  hard,  and  ready  to  pull  until  they  dropped.  But  he  did  not  know  how  to  manage  them.  He 
was  new  to  that  country  around  the  Yukon,  but  he  was  clever,  and  he  had  a  knack  of  remembering 
all  the  little  things  which  are  so  necessary.  After  the  first  struggle  with  his  team  he  got  along 
well.  The  dogs  knew  the  trail,  and  he  had  a  good  leader.  He  was  crossing  the  border  into 
Alaska,  and  he  had  only  a  light  sled  with  all  his  belongings  on  it.  As  you  can  guess,  they  were 
not  many. 

As  night  drew  on,  he  had  not  found  the  road'house  at  which  he  was  to  stop. 

"Can  Tuesday  have  lost  the  trail?"  he  asked  himself.    And  the  answer  was  obvious. 

"Quite  probably." 

Even  the  best  dogs  lose  the  trail  sometimes,  and  this  was  evidently  one  of  the  times.  What 
should  he  do?  Had  he  been  a  sourdough  he  would  have  known  immediately  what  to  do.  But 
not  being  one  of  those  privileged  few,  he  had  to  rely  upon  his  dogs. 

On  and  on  they  went,  mile  after  mile  slipped  by,  but  no  house,  nothing  but  darkness.  Any' 
thing  could  happen  to  him  now.  His  leader,  unable  to  see,  could  blunder  into  an  overflow  of  the 
river  they  were  following  quite  easily;  or  he  could  turn  aside  on  to  thin  ice;  he  could,  and  probably 
would  do  any  of  the  thousand  and  one  possible  things  for  him  to  do. 

Morning  came,  and  he  was  still  travelling  on.  He  was  weak  and  worn,  for  he  had  counted 
on  getting  food  at  the  road'house,  and  had  none  with  him. 

At  the  end  of  that  he  was  scarcely  conscious.  He  was  half  frozen  and  hungry,  and  by  the 
next  morning  the  dogs  were  carrying  an  unconscious  burden. 

Hours  dragged  by.  At  intervals  a  weak  voice  would  call  from  the  sleigh: 

"Mush,  mush." 

One  by  one  the  dogs  gave  out.  Brave,  faithful  beasts,  who  gave  their  life  for  their  master. 
Hours  went  by.  An  arctic  fox  stole  up,  looked  at  that  still  figure,  and  stole  away  again.  A 
solitary  bird  swooped  towards  it,  gave  a  wild  cry,  and  flew  away. 

One  moment  of  consciousness  came. 

"Mush,  you  devils — mush,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday — "  The  voice  died  away.  It 
was  never  heard  again. 

Griselda  Archibald,  Form  Upper  IIa. 
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A  Little  Boy's  Ambition 


I  wonder  what  I'd  like  to  be? 
Maybe  a  captain  on  the  sea, 
Or  a  man  who  drives  a  train 
In  the  sunshine  and  through  the  rain; 
Perhaps  a  pirate  brave  and  bold 
Seeking  tor  silver  and  tor  gold. 
Or  a  policeman  in  London  town. 
Who  sees  that  no  one  gets  run  down. 
It's  hard  to  tell  what  you  d  like  to  be. 
'Specially  it  you  were  as  little  as  me. 

Dorothy  Brooks,  Form  Upper  IIa. 


The  Bird  and  the  Star 

A  bird  tlew  to  its  nest  one  day, 

And  saw  a  star  upon  its  way; 

The  bird  looked  up  and  said  good-night. 

The  star  looked  down  and  shone  a  bright  light. 

The  bird  got  to  its  nest. 
And  found  its  little  ones  all  at  rest; 
The  star  was  shining  its  brightest  light, 
Then  winked  a  little  and  said  good-night. 


Marjorie  Robinson,  Form  Remove. 


Dawn 

Dawn  is  breaking,  and  the  fairies  have  gone 

Back  to  their  homes,  not  far  from  the  sun. 

The  stars  in  the  sky  have  all  gone  to  bed. 

And  the  moon  disappears  in  a  curved  silver  thread. 

The  rising  sun — a  deep,  deep  red. 
Makes  the  sky  as  rosy  as  though  just  out  of  bed. 
The  houses,  and  farms  too,  are  bathed  in  colour. 
The  church,  in  this  glow,  is  unlike  any  other. 

A  sleepy  farm  boy  is  herding  his  sheep; 
How  pretty  they  look  as  they  frolic  and  leap. 
The  birds  are  all  singing — and  what  a  noise ! 
But  the  rooster  makes  most,  in  his  proudest  poise. 

A  Dutch  dairy-maid  is  milking  her  cow, 
The  chickens  fly  down  from  their  roost  on  the  bough. 
Everything  is  waking!    The  dog  even  barks. 
Then  the  tinted  sky  fades,  and  a  new  day  embarks. 

Marjorie  Birks  Latter,  Form  Upper  IIb. 
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The  Art  of  Growing  Hair 


Altogether,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  art  of  growing  hair  is  a  very  tiresome  and  slow 
process  indeed.    It  usually  begins  something  like  this — 


By  Sylvia  Martin,  Form  II. 


My  Pussy 

I  had  a  little  Pussy, 

As  sweet  as  sweet  could  be; 
My  doggie  chased  him  round  and  round. 

And  Pussy  climbed  a  tree. 

Lorraine  Fee,  Form  I. 
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The  Coming  of  Spring 


The  dciy  is  lighter. 
The  ground  looks  brighter, 
The  snow  it  melts. 
The  days  are  longer. 
The  sun  is  stronger, 
The  rain  it  pelts. 

J.ANE  Seely,  Form  Upper  I. 


A  Disappointment 

(With  Apologies  to  A.  A.  Milne^ 

It  was  raining. 

Yes,  it  was  rainingt 

The  sky  had  come  alive. 

And  this  was  the  Sunday, 

The  longed-for  Sunday 

When  we  were  going  for  a  drive. 

We  were  angry, 

Oh,  weren't  we  angry 

Because  we  couldn't  go? 

We  cursed  the  rain. 

We  loathed  the  rain, 

But  our  parents,  they  said  "No!" 

And  all  the  day. 

Yes,  all  the  day. 

We  had  to  stay  inside, 

And  do  our  lessons. 

Five  long  lessons. 

An'  some  extra  work  beside. 

G.  Archibald,  Form  Upper  IIa. 

The  Old  House 

There  is  an  old  house  in  Crab-apple  Lane, 
With  holes  in  the  roof  through  which  comes  the  rain; 
And  birds  build  their  nests  in  the  eaves  of  the  barn, 
For  this  tumble-down  place  was  once  a  fine  farm. 

Still  the  crab-apple  trees  do  blossom  in  spring, 
And  in  their  sweet  fragrance  the  little  birds  sing; 
The  bees  kiss  the  flowers  which  sway  on  the  breeze 
That  dots  all  the  meadows  lying  under  the  trees. 

Though  'twas  cnce  a  white  farm-house  so  stately  and  fine, 
Where  the  lords  and  the  ladies  came  often  to  dine. 
Yet  I  love  the  old  house  in  Crab-apple  Lane, 
With  holes  in  the  roof  that  let  in  the  rain. 
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Dorothy  Brooks,  Form  Upper  II. 


The  Selfish  Giant 


EVERY  afternoon  the  children  used  to  play  in  the  lovely  garden  of  a  giant.  This  giant  had 
been  away  visiting  his  friend,  the  Cornish  ogre,  and  when  he  came  home  and  saw  the  children 
playing  in  his  garden  he  was  very  angry  and  put  up  a  sign — "Trespassers  will  be  prosecuted" — 
and  also  a  high  wall  was  built  around  the  garden.  The  children  were  very  sad,  spring  never 
came  and  the  birds  did  not  sing;  and  the  giant  looked  out  every  day  to  see  if  the  snow  was  going, 
but  every  day  there  was  as  much  as  the  day  before. 

One  day  he  was  wakened  by  a  sound  of  music  and  rushed  to  the  window.  Instead  of  seeing  the 
King's  musicians  which  he  had  expected,  he  saw  a  linnet  and  some  children  playing  in  the  garden. 
Then  he  realized  how  selfish  he  had  been,  so  he  dressed  and  went  out  to  see  the  children.  They 
ran  away,  but  seeing  that  he  was  kind  came  back  again.  One  little  boy  whom  the  giant  had  seen 
in  the  garden  went  away  and  seemed  to  never  come  back,  until  one  day  as  the  giant  was  looking 
out  he  saw  a  young  man  coming  to  the  castle.  He  recognized  him  to  be  the  boy  that  he  had  longed 
to  see.  This  boy  had  come  to  take  him  to  Paradise.  And  when  the  children  ran  into  the  garden 
that  afternoon  they  saw  the  giant  lying  dead  all  covered  over  with  white  blossoms. 

Catherine  Mackenzie,  Form  Upper  II2. 


Music 

A  moonlight  night  in  Venice, 
So  beautifully  clear. 

Hush!  Listen!  Fairy  music 
Steals  softly  on  the  ear. 


The  house  is  overcrowded, 

A  singer  mounts  the  stage. 
Her  note  of  bell-like  sweetness 

Now  thrills  both  youth  and  age. 

The  firelight  shines  on  faces, 

Happy  and  serene. 
As  mingled  childish  voices 

Bring  music  to  the  e'en. 

The  wedding'bells  are  pealing 

As  on  the  carpet  laid 
The  bride  steps,  and  beside  her 

Are  groom  and  waiting-maid. 

Thus  music,  through  a  lifetime 

So  never,  never  still. 
Until  the  Master  calls  us 

From  this  world  of  ill. 

Margaret  Newell,  Form  Upper  II  i. 


The  Stars 

When  I  go  to  bed  at  night  From  up  on  high  they  wink  at  me. 

And  the  nurse  turns  out  my  light,  As  though  to  keep  me  company; 

On  my  comfy  cot  I  lie  They  are  like  little  diamonds  bright. 

Watching  the  stars  up  in  the  sky.  That  dance  and  play  all  through  the  night. 

Margaret  Montgomery,  Form  II. 
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Clouds 


I  have  always  wondered  why 
The  clouds  seemed  pleased  to  be  so  high. 
They  change  their  shapes  and  colours  too, 
I  wonder  what  they  see,  do  you? 

I  think  they  see  the  birds  on  high 
(Oh,  how  I  wish  that  I  could  tly!) 
They  see  the  sunset  and  the  dawn. 
And  perhaps  a  hill,  or  a  lovely  fawn. 


The  clouds  float  by  in  the  sky  at  night 
To  see  what  makes  the  stars  so  bright, 
I  love  to  watch  them  wherever  they  go, 
Far  or  near,  or  high  or  low. 

M.'\R.iORiE  BiRKS  Latter,  Form  Upper  II2. 


"Your  Garden" 


I  have  a  pretty  garden. 

And  I  want  you  all  to  know 
The  names  of  all  the  pretty  flowers 

That  in  my  garden  grow. 

First  there's  the  seed  of  happiness, 

That  no  one  must  forget; 
Then  there's  the  seed  of  loneliness. 

That  is  not  planted  yet. 

There's  also  the  seed  of  forgiveness, 

For  to  forgive  is  better  than  forget; 

Then  there's  the  seed  of  liveliness. 
Nothing  could  live  without  that. 


I  plant  these  in  my  garden. 

Just  when  the  sun  shines  bright, 
And  I  water  them  in  the  morning. 

And  once  again  at  night. 

But  there's  one  tree  to  remember, 

That  in  your  garden  must  grow, 

The  most  important  of  them  all, 
And  that  I  expect  you  know. 

This  tree  is  the  tree  of  fruitfulness. 
And  I  am  sure  you  will  all  agree. 

That  your  garden  will  be  at  the  very  best 
If  in  it  you  plant  this  tree. 

Ruth  Blackstock,  Form  Upper  IIi. 


Pixies 


There  are  pixies  in  our  garden, 

I  know  it  very  well. 
For  I've  seen  the  little  fellows 

Running  up  and  down  the  dell. 

Some  were  dressed  in  pink  and  blue, 
And  some  in  dainty  yellow. 

One  was  dressed  in  golden  brown, 
I  loved  that  little  fellow. 


Grandad  won't  believe  it's  true. 

Neither  will  Aunt  Nell, 
But  Vve  seen  the  little  fellows 

Running  through  the  dell. 

Jean  Meredith  Thornton,  Form  Upper  II2. 
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A  Trip  by  Aeroplane 


When  you  hear  the  whirr  of  the  motor, 

And  the  door  is  tightly  shut, 
It  gives  one  a  strange  sensation 

To  know  they  are  going  up. 

Up,  up,  through  the  clouds  we  are  travelling 

Higher  and  higher  we  go; 
Thousands  of  feet  above  the  ground. 

While  others  stand  gazing  below. 

Now  we  have  reached  the  level. 

And  are  travelling  very  fast. 
Although  we  do  not  know  it 

Till  we  see  the  objects  pass. 


The  fields  of  various  colours. 
Looking  like  many  blocks ; 

The  sheep  and  horses  and  cattle 
Like  toys  from  a  child's  play-box. 

The  ships  coming  up  the  river. 
All  looking,  oh,  so  small! 

Churches,  factories  and  bridges 
No  longer  appearing  tall. 

Over  the  mountain  we  travel. 
The  city  now  looks  so  small, 

One  really  could  not  imagine 
It  could  be  our  Montreal. 


Now,  we  are  going  slower, 
Lower  and  lower  we  get; 

At  last  we  have  landed  safely 
From  a  trip  we  never  forget. 


Dorothy  Brown,  Form  Upper  IIi. 


The  Pine 


Outlined  against  the  crimson  sky. 

The  sturdy  pine  tree  stands, 
Who  probably  for  years  gone  by 

Has  watched  its  native  lands 
Built  up  into  a  city 

Where  once  large  forests  grew, 
Until,  just  it  alone  is  left 

To  watch  the  changing  view. 


In  winter  it's  the  only  one 

That  wears  its  dark  green  leaves. 
To  brighten  up  the  view,  when  gone 

The  leaves  on  other  trees. 
And  so  it  stands  from  year  to  year, 

Watching  the  changing  view. 
Sometimes  recalling  memories  dear 

In  the  fading  purple  hue. 

Joyce  Schnaufer,  Form  Upper  II2. 


My  Canary  Bird 

I  have  a  pretty  cajiary  bird, 
He  sings  the  loveliest  songs  IVe  heard. 
He  warbles  away  from  morn  till  night. 
Indeed  he  is  a  pretty  sight. 

Mary  Dakin,  Form  I. 
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Are  Vou  Like  This? 


When  \lrs.  Bear  had  guests  to  tea. 
Small  bear  was  rude  as  he  could  he; 
He  didn't  say,  "How  do  you  do?" 
When  he  was  nicely  spoken  to. 
He  interrupted  all  they  said. 
And  kept  his  hat  upon  his  head. 
(Such  things  a  little  bear  niight  do. 
But  not  a  lovely  child  like  you!). 


O  little  cross-patch  bear! 

How  can  you  be  so  bad? 
You  scowl  and  growl  at  everything, 

And  make  your  mother  sad. 
Also  small  bear  is  very  rude. 

He  calls  for  what  he  sees. 
He  never  does  say,  "Thank  you. 

And  he  never  thinks  of  "Please." 

Betty  McGiffin,  Form  II. 


The  Adventures  of  Timothy  Tadpole,  Jr. 

TIMOTHY  lived  at  the  bottom  of  a  small  lake,  although  it  seemed  very  big  to  him.  He  had 
ten  brothers  and  ten  sisters,  who  were  all  older  than  he  was. 

One  day  Timothy  was  exploring  when  he  came  to  a  little  pond.    There  he  heard  a  lovely 
voice  singing.    It  was  much  too  beautiful  for  one  of  his  sisters,  so  he  decided  to  investigate,  but 
first  of  all  he  listened  to  what  it  was  singing,  and  this  is  what  he  heard : 
"The  little  fishes  who  enter  our  kingdom,  never  again  shall  go, 
For  we'll  keep  them  under  our  mermaid's  power,  while  they  go  swimming  to  and  fro.  " 
"Oh!"  thought  Timothy,  "I  must  go  further,  I'm  not  afraid.  "   So  he  went  into  the  lake. 
But  as  soon  as  he  got  there  a  jar  was  put  over  his  head  and  he  was  lifted  on  to  the  bank.    It  was  a 
little  girl  who  had  sung,  not  a  mermaid  at  all.  So  this  is  the  sad  ending  of  Timothy  Tadpole,  Jr. 

Lois  Malcolm  and  Jane  Seely,  Form  Upper  I . 


Old  and  New 

In  olden  days  the  poets  wrote 

Of  wars  and  fighting.  Queens  and  Kings, 
But  now  the  modern  poets  write 

Of  nice  and  interesting  things. 

Of  flowers,  animals  and  trees. 

Of  rain  and  sun,  and  busy  bees, 
Of  how  to  laugh,  and  how  to  sneese. 

Of  winter  wind  and  summer  breeze. 

Of  chairs,  or  tables,  or  a  bed, 

Of  little  Tommy's  curly  head. 
Of  a  stubborn  mule  whose  name  was  Ned, 

Of  meat,  of  buns,  of  currant  bread. 

Of  sunny  June  and  cold  November, 

Of  heavy  snowstorms  in  December, 
Of  glowing  fire  and  fading  ember. 

And  many  things  I  can't  remember. 

Now  do  you  like  the  poetry 

Of  a  man  with  medals  on  his  chest, 
Or  do  you  like  the  newer  ones. 

Tell  me,  which  do  you  like  the  best? 

Mercy  Walker,  Form  Upper  II2. 
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The  Tree  and  the  Moon 

The  moon  looked  down  from  the  deep  dark  sky, 
And  shone  on  a  lonely  tree. 
'Til  shine  on  its  branches,  and  also  Til  try 
To  light  up  each  leaf,"  said  she. 

She  shone  on  that  tree,  and  she  shines  on  it  still. 
When  she  looks  down  to  earth  every  night. 

That  tree's  happy  now,  though  alone  on  the  hill, 
For  it  talks  to  the  moon's  silver  light. 

Mercy  Walker,  Form  Upper  II2. 

The  R-lOO 

ABOUT  the  twelfth  of  August  nineteen'thirty,  we  went  to  see  the  R'loo.  It  was  a  long 
.  journey  in  a  touring  bus.  We  went  through  Montreal,  over  a  bridge  that  was  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  long.  When  we  had  crossed  it  we  saw  the  R-ioo  in  the  distance.  Then  we  went  through 
a  village  and  out  into  the  open  country.  At  last,  though,  we  got  to  the  aerodrome  in  St.  Hubert 
where  she  was  moored,  and  we  got  out  of  the  bus  and  went  into  the  field.  There  were  a  great  many 
aeroplanes  flying  about.  The  R'loo  was  huge  and  the  noise  her  engines  made  was  deafening; 
we  had  to  shout  at  one  another.  Great  big  rollers  kept  her  from  sailing  away.  A  man  looked  out 
from  the  observation  car  and  as  she  was  three  hundred  feet  up  he  looked  like  a  dwarf.  We  took 
several  photographs  of  her  and  then  we  had  to  get  into  the  bus  again  and  go  away.  For  quite 
a  long  time  we  saw  her,  but  at  last  she  was  hidden  behind  the  trees. 

Diana  Daniell,  Remove. 
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The  Artist  Colony 


GLOUCESTER  is  a  small  fishing  port  on  the  east  coast  of  Massachusetts,  bordering  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  distinctly  different  from  all  its  neighbours.  Some  have  quaint  Dutch 
tea- rooms,  another  a  house  made  of  newspapers,  and  another  a  famous  gift  shop.  But  Gloucester 
thinks  little  of  these  things.    Her  pride  is  the  artist  colony. 

It  was  a  bright,  clear  morning  without  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  during  the  latter  part  of  July,  when 
I  visited  this  place  of  interest.  As  I  walked  along  by  the  sea  a  fresh  breeze  sprang  up  and  the 
trees  began  to  sway  softly  in  the  wind.  There  were  many  fishermen  on  the  beach.  Some  were 
hauling  in  their  nets  and  others  were  fixing  leaks  in  their  boats  or  mending  their  sails,  many 
taking  their  weather-beaten  fishing  smacks  out  to  catch  their  haul.  A  few  were  standing  about 
idly  or  leaning  against  some  upturned  boat  smoking  and  talking.  A  strong  smell  of  fish  pervaded 
the  whole  place. 

Presently  I  left  this  scene  and  came  to  a  narrow,  winding  road  which  found  its  way  through 
the  artist  colony.  The  road  was  muddy  from  recent  rains  and  as  it  reached  towards  the  sea  the 
earth  was  supported  by  ties,  resting  on  posts.  The  houses  were  fairly  well  made  of  wood.  They 
were  small,  square  buildings  and  usually  having  only  one  storey  with  a  tiny  attic  above.  The 
walls  were  white-washed  inside  and  out.  Some  were  decorated  by  bright  orange  or  green  window- 
boxes;  but  there  was  seldom  a  flower  to  grace  them.  Occasionally  the  doors  and  window- frames 
were  painted  also,  but  for  the  most  part  they  were  only  white-washed.  One  house  standing 
rather  apart  in  a  tiny  garden  had  hollyhocks  painted  on  the  outer  walls.  The  inside  was  usually 
divided  into  two  rooms,  one  being  the  bedroom  and  the  other  a  studio  with  a  tiny  kitchen  off  it. 

A  dilapidated  play  house  was  the  only  public  building,  but  it  was  seldom  used  now  and  stood 
apart  from  the  houses  in  a  hollow.  There  were  no  stores  of  any  kind  except  a  tiny  gift  shop 
tucked  in  the  corner  of  one  of  the  larger  houses  on  the  main  road. 

Many  of  the  artists  were  sitting  on  a  small  pier  which  ran  out  into  the  ocean,  dressed  in  brightly- 
coloured  smocks.  They  all  had  easels  in  front  of  them  and  were  painting,  for  the  most  part,  the 
sailboats  and  fishing-smacks  which  lay  anchored  in  the  small  bay  in  front  of  them.  As  I  wended 
my  way  back  to  the  town  I  met  a  few  of  them  on  the  road.  Each  carried  a  large  bundle  under 
hi?  arm  which  was  probably  their  weekly  shopping. 

Ann  Graham,  Form  Upper  II. 
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The  Sixth  of  1930-31 
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"Fidens  animi  atque  in  utrumque  paratus" 

NORMA  ROY 

(1924-31) 
''Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  her  head." 

"Dimples"  has  been  at  Traf.  since  Form  Upper  I 
and  has  always  held  some  office  in  the  Class.  Now  she 
is  a  Prefect,  President  of  the  Form  and  Sports  Editor  of 
the  Mag.    She  is  also  Gym.  Lieutenant  and  Captain  of 
the  School  Athletic  Association.  She  plays  guard  on  the 
Second  Basketball  Team  and  on  the  Form  Team. 
Favourite  Expression:  "It  gives  me  the  pip!" 
Favourite  Pastime:  Getting  lists. 
Pet  Aversion:  Snakes. 

Ambition:  To  reach  high  "C"  when  laughing. 


SHEILAGH  SULLIVAN 

(1923-31) 

"A  girl  who  ne'er  would  cause  a  tear. 
She  IS  both  jolly  and  sincere.'' 

Sheilagh  is  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Form.  This 
year  she  is  a  Prefect  and  ViccPresident  of  the  Class. 
She  is  also  Editor  of  the  Magazine. 

Favourite  Expression :  '  Toiler ! ' ' 

Favourite  Pastime :  Riding. 

Pet  Aversion :  ? 

Ambition:  A  horse,  a  dog  and  a  Ford  roadster. 
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MARJORIE  EVANS 

(1926-3,1) 

"Ti5  ice//  to  be  merry  and  unse, 
"Ti5  K'dl  to  he  honest  and  true." 

"Marj."  has  been  with  us  since  Form  Upper  II. 
She  is  now  a  House  and  School  Prefect  and  Head  of  the 
House.  She  is  also  Secretary -Treasurer  of  the  Mag.  and 
Vice-Captain  of  the  House  Athletic  Association. 

Favourite  Expression:  "What's  all  this  about?" 

Favourite  Pastime:  Teasing. 

Pet  Aversion :  Reciting. 

Ambition :  To  grow  at  least  one  inch  taller. 


EDITHA  WOOD 
(1923-3,1) 

"Oh,  he  sits  high  in  all  the  people  s  hecirts." 

"Eddie"  is  another  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Form,  and 
has  always  been  one  ot  its  leaders.  This  year  she  is  a 
Prefect,  Captain  of  Gym.  and  Vice  Captain  of  the  School 
Athletic  Association,  and  Sub-Editor  of  the  Mag.  She 
is  one  of  the  Form's  athletes  and  plays  on  the  Second 
Basketball  Team. 

Favourite  Expression:  "I  thought  I'd  die!" 

Favourite  Pastime:  Punning. 

Pet  Aversion:  Moths. 

Ambition:  To  own  a  ranch. 


\ 


JEAN  HARVIE 

(1926-31) 
^"Edison  IS  rather  clever  too!" 

Jean  came  to  Traf.  in  the  Upper  II.  She  is  our  bril- 
liant member  and  has  always  led  her  class.  This  year  she 
is  a  Prefect  and  is  interested  in  all  sports. 

Favourite  Expression:  "I  don't  know!" 

Favourite  Pastime:  Coffee  soda-ing. 

Pet  Aversion:  Blushing. 

Ambition:  Not  to  blush. 
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EVELYN  BRYANT 

(1926-31) 

"Be  there  a  will,  then  wisdom 
finds  a  way.'''' 

"Ev."  is  very  industrious  with  good  results.  She  is 
a  Prefect  and  Mission  Representative,  having  held  this 
position  since  Form  III.  She  is  also  one  of  our  musicians. 

Favourite  Expression:   "Mission  money,  please!" 

Favourite  Pastime:  Riding  and  reading. 

Pet  Aversion:  Black  stockings. 

Ambition :  To  travel  widely. 


NANCY  THACKER 

(1928-31) 
"A  \indly  heart  and  a  friendly  hand.'' 

Nancy  has  not  been  with  us  long  but  is  a  universal 
favourite.  She  is  a  Prefect  and  shoots  on  the  Form 
Basketball  Team.    She  is  also  one  of  our  artists. 

Favourite  Expression:  "Oh,  hey!" 

Favourite  Pastime:  Fighting  with  "Gay." 

Pet  Aversion:  No.  70  street  car. 

Ambition:  To  have  a  business  career. 


BETTY  DeBRISAY 

(1924-31) 
"Ted  for  two  and  one  for  tea." 

Betty  has  been  at  Traf.  since  Form  Upper  I.  She  is 
a  Prefect,  Vice-Captain  of  Games  and  an  Advertising 
Manager  of  the  Magazine.  She  is  one  of  our  gym.  en- 
thusiasts  and  is  a  guard  on  the  First  Basketball  Team  and 
on  the  Form  Team.    She  won  her  T.B.B.  this  year. 

Favourite  Expression :  None. 

Favourite  Pastime :  Afternoon  tea. 

Pet  Aversion:   Missing  her  tea. 

Ambition:  To  fly. 
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The  Sixth  of  1930-31 


NAOMI  THACKER 

(1Q28-J1) 

"A  mmdert  never  bold. 
Of  spirit  so  still  arid  quiet." 

This  is  "Gay's"  first  year  in  the  Form.  Although  she 
is  one  ot  our  "gay"  and  frivolous  members,  she  is  keen  and 
hard-working. 

Favourite  Expression:  "Oh,  no?" 

Favourite  Pastime:  Fighting  with  Nancy. 

Pet  Aversion:  June  bugs. 

Ambition:  To  go  up  in  an  aeroplane. 


MORNA  O'NEILL 
(1929-31) 
"A  good  sport,  a  true  friend." 

Norma  only  came  to  Traf.  last  year,  but  is  well- 
liked  by  all.  Although  very  quiet,  she  is  full  of  fun. 
She  is  House  Representative  of  the  Mag.  and  is  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  House  Athletic  Association. 

Favourite  Expression:  "Oh-oh!" 

Favourite  Pastime :  Worrying. 

Pet  Aversion:  Getting  up  m  the  morning. 

Ambition:  To  get  a  decent  "bun." 


LENORE  STANLEY 

(1926-31) 

"Wiser  men  there  he-  a  truer 
friend  impossible." 

Lenore  is  a  cheerful  and  good-natured  member  of  the 
Form.  She  is  one  of  the  Advertising  Managers  of  the 
Magazine.    She  is  also  one  of  our  "social  lights." 

Favourite  Expression:  "You  big  meanie!" 

Favourite  Pastime:  Thursday  night  from  8  to  9 
o'clock. 

Pet  Aversion:  The  Stein  Song. 
Ambition:  A  Deusenburg  roadster. 
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The  Sixth  of  1930-31 


MOLLIE  CROMBIE 

(1929-31) 

''Laugh  and  the  world  laughs  with  you.'' 

This  year  Mollie  is  the  Art  Representative  of  the 
Mag.  She  is  also  our  French  Hnguist  and  one  of  the 
Form  wits. 

Favourite  Expression:  "Goodness  me!" 

Favourite  Pastime:  Sailing. 

Pet  Aversion:  Pet  aversions. 

Ambition:  "To  ride  a  racing  camel  o'er  the  desert." 


MONICA  LYMAN 

(1928-31) 

"She's  just  what  she  is,  what  better  report, 
A  girl,  a  student,  a  friend,  a  good  sport.'' 

Monica  is  one  of  our  clever  members  and  is  also  one 
of  our  artists.    She  is  very  interested  in  all  games. 

Favourite  Expression:  "And  another  cov;  flew  by!" 
Favourite  Pastime :  Flying. 
Pet  Aversion:  Lunch. 
Ambition:  To  be  a  stylist. 


VELMA  O'NEILL 

(1929-31) 

"O  for  a  seat  in  some  poetic  noo\. 

Just  hid  with  trees  and  spar\ling  with  a  hroo\." 

Velma  came  to  Traf.  last  year  but  since  has  distin- 
guished herself  as  the  School  authoress.  She  is  one  of 
our  few  quiet  members  and  is  a  great  "bookworm." 

Favourite  Expression :  '  'Oh ,  goody ! ' ' 

Favourite  Pastime:  Writing. 

Pet  Aversion:  Gym. 

Ambition:  To  be  a  famous  writer. 
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The  Sixth  of  1930-31 


DEBORAH  BARBOUR 

(i93,o-:-,i) 
"A  workman  is  \noivn  hy  his  wor\.'' 

This  is  "Debbie's"  first  year  at  Traf.  but  she  quickly 
became  a  favourite.  She  is  one  of  our  brilHant  members 
and  is  our  leading  mathematician. 

Favourite  E.xpression:  "Good  eye." 

Favourite  Pastime:  Riding. 

Pet  Aversion:  Salads. 

Ambition:  To  get  thin. 


BETTY  BROOKFIELD 
(1Q27-51) 

"S/(i//ed  he  was  in  sports  and  pastimes.  ' 

Since  she  came  to  Traf.  in  Form  III,  Betty  has  always 
been  one  of  our  athletes.  She  is  now  Captain  ot  Games, 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  School  Athletic  Association, 
and  an  Advertising  Manager  of  the  Magazine.  She  plays 
on  the  School  and  Form  Basketball  Teams,  having  won 
her  T.B.B.  in  '29. 

Favourite  Expression:  "Okie,  okie!" 

Favourite  Pastime :   Gossiping,  giggling  and  Guides. 

Pet  Aversion:  Elongated  caterpillars  and  juicy 
worms ! 

Ambition :  To  pass  in  a  history  test ! ! ! 


ELIZABETH  SAFFORD 

(1930-31) 
"She  15  as  true  as  steel.'''' 

When  "Betty"  came  to  Traf.  this  year,  she  proved 
to  be  full  of  fun.  She  is  voted  by  everyone  to  be  a  "good 
sport"  both  in  the  House  and  School. 

Favourite  Expression:  "Tee'hee'hee!"  (very  sarcas' 
tically). 

Favourite  Pastime:  Reading. 

Pet  Aversion:  Geometry. 

Ambition:  To  be  a  field  archaeologist. 
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The  Sixth  of  1930-31 


HELEN  STEWART 

(1927-31) 

"She's  always  good-natured, 
Good'humoured  and  free.'^ 

Helen  is  a  cheerful  and  very  hard'working  member 
of  the  class.  She  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  "Gym' 
nastic  Demonstration."  She  is  another  of  our  "social 
lights." 

Favourite  Expression:  "I  don't  understand  a  word 
of  it." 

Favourite  Pastime :  Gadding. 

Pet  Aversion:  Cats — human  and  feline! 

Ambition :  To  be  a  doctor. 


ELIZABETH  CAMERON 
(1926-31) 
"Once  a  friend,  a  friend  for  /i/e." 

Although  "Ibbie"  is  one  of  our  youngest  and  smal- 
lest members,  she  is  far  from  insignificant.  She  is  always 
cheerful  and  helpful. 

Favourite  Expression:  "Why?" 

Favourite  Pastime :  Swimming. 

Pet  Aversion:  Being  called  "Little  Cameron." 

Ambition :  To  swim  the  Atlantic. 


RUTH  WEBB 

(1929-31) 
"She  IS  no  idle  drearnerS''  ' 

Ruth  has  only  been  with  us  since  the  Fifth  Form. 
She  is  a  hard-working  and  keen  member  of  the  Class. 
Favourite  Expression:  "I  see." 
Favourite  Pastime :  Sports. 
Pet  Aversion;  Lessons. 
Ambition:  To  "stunt"  an  aeroplane. 
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The  Sixth  of  1930-31 


MARY  WESBROOK 
(1927-31) 
"Much  is  attained  hy  enthusiasm.'" 

Mary  has  always  ranked  well  in  class.  She  is  the 
Form  poet  and  enters  all  sports  with  great  enthusiasm. 
She  is  also  distinguished  in  being  the  tallest  member  of 
the  Form! 

Favourite  Expression:  "I  guess  so." 

Favourite  Pastime:  Daydreaming. 

Pet  Aversion:  Spiders  and  cold  weather. 

Ambition:   To  be  good  at  sports. 


JOYCE  McKEE 

(1926-51) 

"Eat,  drm\  and  he  merry,  for  to-morrow  we  diet.'' 

Since  Joyce "s  arrival  at  Traf.  in  Form  Upper  II  she 
has  always  been  a  lively  classmate.  She  takes  a  keen 
interest  in  sports  and  is  a  member  of  the  Form  Basketball 
Team. 

Favourite  E.xpression:  "Oh,  cats!" 
Favourite  Pastime:  Laura  Secord's. 
Pet  Aversion:  Puns. 
Ambition:  To  inspire  respect. 
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upper  VI  Form  Prophecy  1930-31 


Left  to  right — Marjorie  Evans — Marjorie  seems  to  be  thriving  on  her  practice.  All  her  opera' 
tions  are  successful,  it  is  said;  but  we  don't  know  whether  her  patients  live  or  not.  Naomi 
Thacker — Naomi  is  still  a  gay  young  thing,  apparently  puzzling  over  the  Einstein  Theory. 
Editha  Wood — In  the  artificial  atmosphere  of  the  stage  Editha  blooms  forth.  Her  movements 
are  full  of  unconscious  grace.  Betty  Brookfield — Betty  B.,  much  the  same,  is  found  dispensing 
lemon-crush  to  the  multitudes — with  a  smile.    Joyce  McKee — Joyce,  our  Touchstone  of  old,  re' 

tains  her  former  vigour. 


Left  to  right — Helen  Stewart — Helen  needs  no  flashlights  on  her  nightly  excursions,  her  way  is 
always  radiantly  lit  by  her  jewels.  Betty  DeBrisay — Betty's  School  for  Parents  is  one  of  the 
more  elite  educational  institutions  of  our  little  home  town.  Mary  Wesbrook — Mary  as  a  member 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Co.  has  gained  renown.     Some  of  her  old  friends  still  hear  from 

this  celebrity. 


Left  to  right — Morna  O'Neill — Morna  "waves'"  a  dexterous  hand  over  unruly  locks  and  abraca' 
dabra!  a  fetching  coiffure  appears  once  more.    Lenore  Stanley — Of  course  we  all  get  our  hats 
"chez  Lenore."    Lenore  has  certainly  made  a  fitting  hatter.    Jean  Harvie — Jean's  little  Jean  II 
is  too  adorable.    She  has  just  finished  the  second  Book  of  Virgil,  too. 
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Left  to  Tight — Deborah  Barbour — Deborah  is  the  acme  of  domestic  perfection  and  is  constantly 
snapped  with  her  Hne  of  snowy  clothes  as  a  P.  fe?  G.  enthusiast.  Nancy  Thacker — Nancy  is  busy 
opening  baraars  for  the  Women's  Uplift  Society,  Our  Foreign  Brothers'  Federation,  etc.  Velma 
O'Neill — No  ordinary  bread  nourishes  our  poetess,  Velma.  In  the  realms  of  fancy  the  delicate 
fare  of  white  hyacinths  suffices  her.  Elizabeth  Safford — A  boon  to  all  the  young  and  foolish, 
has  instituted  a  system  of  advice  bureaus  throughout  the  city  which  are  much  frequented.  Ruth 
Webb — Ruth,  ever  useful,  has  doubled  the  sale  of  Fuller  brushes.  Needless  to  say  every  Trafite 
past  and  present  is  provided  with  at  least  one  of  these  necessities. 


Left  to  right — Mollie  Crombie — Mollie,  atop  her  desert  steed,  has  seen  the  sun  rise  in  strange 
places.  We  hope  her  mount  rises  to  the  occasion.  Sheilagh  Sullivan — Sheilagh  fulfils  all  the 
requirements  of  a  cowgirl  and  is  occasionally  persuaded  to  give  informal  talks  on  the  latest  in 
"Chaps."    Elizabeth  Cameron — "Ibbie"  is  busy  with  her  brood  answering  their  little  "whys.' 


Left  to  right — Monica  Lyman — Monica's  chief  perplexity  is  at  present  the  disposal  of  the  bodies 
of  those  who  "die"  for  her.  Norma  Roy — "Dimple's"  motto  appears  to  be — a  dumbell  a  day 
keeps  the  doctor  away.  Glancing  at  her  sinews  we  shudder  to  think  of  the  doctors  she  has  dis- 
appointed. Evelyn  Bryant — Combining  her  talents  as  a  Mission  Representative  and  as  a  musi' 
cian,  Evelyn  has  now  become  a  general  in  the  Salvation  Army. 
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Lower  Sixth  Form  Quotations 


Ruth  Sprenger 

Elizabeth  Fraser 

Margaret  Hayman 
MoLLiE  Stevenson 
Betty  Taylor 

Phyllis  Green 
Brenda  Fox 
Ann  Porter 

Audrey  Rorke 

Alice  Rorke 
Margaret  Sadler 

Jean  Tyre 
Evelyn  McAlpine 
Kathleen  Williams 
Betty  Cameron 

Barbara  Haydon 

Elizabeth  Kennedy 


"For  all  that  faire  is,  is  by  nature  good. 

That  is  a  sign  to  know  the  gentle  hlood." 
"Pleased  with  a  rattle. 

Tickled  with  a  straw." 
"Of  stature  tall,  and  straightly  fashioned." 
"Good  Heavens!  what  assurance!" 
"Still  to  be  neat,  still  to  be  drest 

As  going  to  a  teast." 
"'Tis  a  good  natured  creature  at  bottom." 
"Loveliness  needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  adornment." 
"Hang  sorrow,  care  will  kill  a  cat, 

And  therefore  let's  be  merry." 
"True  as  the  needle  to  the  pole. 

Or  as  the  dial  to  the  sun." 
"On  with  the  dance,  let  )oy  be  unconfined." 
"Be  to  her  virtues  very  kind. 

Be  to  her  faults  a  little  blind." 
"This  lady  doth  protest  too  much  methinks." 
"We  have  here,  gentlemen,  a  variable  factor." 
"And  the  children  were  glad  who  clutched  at  her  gown. 
"There  is  sweet  music  here  that  softer  falls 

Than  petals  from  blown  roses  on  the  grass." 
"Absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder." 
"The  voice  was  ever  soft,  gentle  and  low; 

An  excellent  thing  in  woman." 


Library  Notes 

The  School  Library  continues  to  grow.  Miss  Brady  is  now  the  librarian  and  she  has  been 
busy  arranging  and  cataloguing  our  many  new  books.  Over  one  hundred  books  have  been  added 
to  the  Library  this  year.  Some  of  them  are  books  of  reference;  some  are  standard  classics,  such  as 
the  Republic  of  Plato,  Xenophon's  Cyropaedia,  Dante  s  Divine  Comedy,  and  "Ten  Greek  Plays" 
translated  by  Gilbert  Murray.  Many,  however,  are  modern  books  by  such  popular  authors  as  J. 
B.  Priestly,  Mary  Webb,  Sheila  Kaye-Smith,  Edna  Ferber,  and  John  Masefield.  ^ 

We  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  contributions  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bazin,  Mr.  Charles  S. 
Cameron,  Miss  Martha  Brown,  Miss  Nora  Collyer,  Miss  Janet  Virtue  and  Anne  Byers"  delightful 
reproduction  of  the  Bayeux  tapestry  is  another  gift  which  we  appreciate  very  much. 


Library  Fund 

1930-1031 

We  wish  to  thank  the  following  girls  for  their  contributions  to  the  Library  Fund: 

Shirley  Stevenson  Lenore  Stanley  Elizabeth  Cameron 

Joan  Barr  Peggy  McKay  Alison  Reid 

Ruth  Sprenger  Beatrice  Climo  Margaret  Southee 

Joan  Henry  Betty  Brookfield  Margaret  Sadler 
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LIBRARY  FUND  CONTRIBUTORS 

(Continued) 


Alice  LeMesurier 
Gary  Horner 
Patricia  Mitchell 
Dora  Wright 
Editha  Wood 
Katherine  Littler 
Jocelyn  Cox 
Dorothy  Brooks 
Betty  DeBrisay 
Norma  Roy 
Naomi  Thacker 
Nancy  Thacker 
Marjorie  Evans 
Sheila  Archibald 
Morna  O'Neill 
Edna  Adams 
Jean  Symons 
Phyllis  Mussel 
Deborah  Barbour 
Margaret  Sweet 
Kathleen  Kay 
Alison  Bryson 
Constance  Seibert 
Ernestine  Ross 
Helen  Roy 
Shirley  Blair 
AUison  Smart 


Sylvia  Howard 
Jacqueline  DuBois 
Susan  Breck 
Estelle  Hargreaves 
AUana  Reid 
Julia  Merrill 
Monica  Lyman 
Elizabeth  Eraser 
Elizabeth  Kennedy 
Betty  Taylor 
Evelyn  McAlpine 
Ann  Porter 
Audrey  Rorke 
Alice  Rorke 
Evelyn  Stevenson 
Katharine  Stevenson 
Cicely  Jack 
Owen  Johnston 
Faith  Lyman 
Jean  Harvie 
Velma  O'Neill 
Annabel  Forsyth 
Alison  Weldon 
Mary  Wesbrook 
Ethel  Trenholme 
Elizabeth  Partridge 
Helen  Stewart 


Lillian  Thompson 
Margaret  Pettigrew 
Shirley  Pawson 
Ruth  Oliver 
Nancy  Murray 
Alison  Addie 
Katharine  Cameron 
Mary  Pae 
Megan  Owen 
Patricia  Plant 
Griselda  Archibald 
Meredith  Seybold 
Helen  Sare 
Margaret  Anderson 
Anna  Stevenson 
Elizabeth  Salford 
Helen  Martin 
Betty  Forrest 
Barbara  Tirbutt 
Wilma  Howard 
Barbara  Morrison 
Yvonne  Cochard 
Constance  Hagar 
Ruth  Webb 
Marjorie  Latter 
Jean  Morrison 
Aubrey  Leach 


The  Scripture  Union 


HE  Trafalgar  branch  of  the  Scripture  Union  was  started  in  the  year  nineteen  hundred  and 
twenty-eight.    Each  year,  although  some  leave  us,  several  new  members  join. 


During  the  year  we  have  had  two  visits  from  Mrs.  Turner,  the  Honorary  Secretary  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec.  We  have  also  had  several  interesting  visits  and  inspiring  addresses  from  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Barclay,  Miss  Macdonald  and  Mrs.  Noel  Palmer,  all  of  whom  are  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  Scripture  Union. 

All  this  has  helped  greatly  to  increase  our  numbers.  At  the  beginning  of  this  year  we  had 
only  twentyfive  members;  since  then  sixty  have  joined.  At  present  there  are  about  eightyfive 
mr  oiled. 

We  are  very  glad  that  the  Scripture  Union  has  progressed  as  it  has,  and  hope  that  in  the 
coming  years  it  will  grow  and  take  a  definite  place  in  the  life  of  the  school. 

Margaret  Anderson,  Secretary. 
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Missionary  Representatives 

igjO-lQT,! 


Form  Upper  VI.  Evelyn  Bryant 

Lower  VI.  B.arb.ara  H.aydon 

Upper  V.A.  M.-\Rc;.-\RET  Anderson 

Upper  Vb.  Joan  Bann 

Lower  V.  Betty  Simpson 

IVa.  Alison  Addie 

IVb.  Helen  Thompson 

IIIa.  Lola  Byrd 


Form  IIIb.  Kathleen  Kay 

IIIc.  Margaret  Sweet 

Upper  III.  Dorothy  Brown 
Upper  II2.  Katherine  Stevenson 
II.  Barbara  Ward 

Upper  I.     Phoebe  Ann  Freeman 
Remove.     M.arjorie  Robinson 
I.  Gloria  Partridge 


Mission  Box  Collection 


Federated  Chanties     $  75.00 

Old  Brewery  Mission     50.00 

Labrador  Mission   60.00 

Grace  Dart  Home   40.00 

The  Children's  Memorial  Hospital   140.00 


Total   $3,65.00 
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Recital  on  Trafalgar  Day 

ON  TRAFALGAR  DAY,  the  twenty-first  of  October,  we  were  all  delighted  by  a  lecture 
recital  given  by  Miss  Deneke.  Those  of  us  who  remembered  the  address  on  "Dance  Forms," 
that  Miss  Deneke  gave  four  years  ago,  looked  forward  to  this  event  even  more  than  the  others. 
Miss  Deneke  chose  Chopin  as  the  subject  of  her  lecture. 

She  told  us  that  he  belonged  to  a  group  of  composers  of  the  Romantic  School  to  which  Schubert 
and  Schumann  belonged.  Chopin  wrote  exquisite  lyrics  and  many  compositions  with  the  folk'lore 
of  his  native  Poland  as  his  inspiration.  He  created  ''the  sense  of  sustained  harmony  and  above  all 
a  lovely  melody." 

Miss  Deneke  next  mentioned  his  twenty-four  Preludes  of  many  different  forms.  She  played 
some  of  them  and  delighted  us  with  her  perfect  interpretation.  In  the  Prelude  in  B  major  there  is 
an  "elusive  melody  with  a  wild  wavy  accompaniment."  The  Prelude  in  C  minor  is  very  different, 
being  slow  and  solemn  and  resembling  a  hymn.  This  one  was  played  at  Chopin's  funeral  at  Paris. 
The  Prelude  in  D  minor  is  said  to  be  his  greatest. 

Chopin  formed  no  close  friendships,  but  he  had  a  great  admiration  for  John  Fields.  He  wrote 
his  Nocturnes  in  his  honour.  Chopin,  as  well  as  composing,  wrote  a  long  volume  of  technical 
studies  to  teach  people  how  to  play  his  pieces. 

When  he  was  twenty-one  he  left  Poland  and  went  to  Paris.  He  lived  a  "wonderful  inward 
life  of  creative  genius."  When  in  Poland,  he  used  to  take  long  walks  and  watch  the  Polish  dancing, 
storing  the  music  of  the  folk-songs  in  his  mind. 

Another  type  of  composition  was  his  Mazurkas.  He  wrote  forty-three  of  these.  They  were 
all  "little  masterpieces"  and  the  later  ones  were  very  subtle.  His  Waltzes  are  exquisite.  One  day, 
while  at  Georges  Sand's,  he  watched  a  dog  chasing  its  tail.  This  inspired  one  of  his  greatest  waltzes. 
Miss  Deneke  played  for  us  his  "One  Minute  Waltz." 

Last,  but  not  least,  she  told  us  about  his  Polonaise.  It  depicted  the  pomp  and  chivalry  of 
Poland  in  the  fifteenth  century  after  the  marriage  of  Catherine  of  Mexico's  son.  Chopin  caught 
very  easily  the  spirit  of  whatever  appealed  to  him.  One  very  interesting  characteristic  that  Miss 
Deneke  told  us  was  that  Chopin  was  a  great  mimic.  He  could  move  all  parts  of  his  body,  including 
his  ears  and  nose.    He  could  imitate  anybody. 

When  Miss  Deneke  closed  her  lecture  we  all  gave  an  involuntary  sigh  of  regret.  It  seemed 
almost  cruel  to  be  forced  to  come  back  to  the  affairs  of  every  day  after  having  been  carried  into 
such  an  exquisite  dream-world.  The  music  of  Chopin's  various  compositions  was  ringing  in  our 
ears.  We  hoped  that  at  some  future  date  we  might  have  the  great  pleasure  of  hearing  Miss  Deneke 
play  once  more. 

Evelyn  Bryant,  Form  Upper  VI. 
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The  Children  of  H.  M.  Savoy  Chapel 


IT  WAS  in  December,  a  lovely,  bright,  sunshiny  winter  morning,  that  the  good  news  came.  All 
were  assembled  for  Morning  Prayers,  with  nothing  but  the  usual  daily  lessons  to  look  forward 
to,  when  Miss  Gumming  told  us  all  that  there  was  a  big  treat  in  store  for  us,  namely,  that  Mr. 
Nesbitt  had  kindly  invited  us  to  go  and  hear  the  Savoy  Choir  Boys  at  Tudor  Hall. 

Upon  the  receiving  of  this  news  excitement  knew  no  hounds.    Clapping?  Well  

Although  I  am  afraid  much  of  it  was  for  certain  lessons  that  would  he  missed  and  for  the  novelty 
of  the  whole  affair,  for  many  of  us  did  not  then  know  vs.'hat  great  pleasure  was  in  store  for  us. 

What  passers-by  must  have  thought,  when  they  saw  the  multitude  of  girls  marching  onward, 
can  scarcely  be  imagined;  for  over  three  hundred  girls  walking  in  double  tile  along  Sherbrooke  Street 
must  of  necessity  take  up,  at  the  least,  two  or  three  blocks. 

The  first  difficulty  arose  in  the  crossing  of  Sherbrooke  Street  to  go  down  Mountain  Street. 
The  policeman,  however,  was  very  kind  and  at  length  all  were  safely  escorted  to  the  other  side. 
The  next  difficulty  to  arise  was  the  matter  of  elevators.  Many  used  the  faithful  stairs,  but  others, 
too  weakened  by  the  long  walk,  preferred  the  more  modern  convenience.  At  length,  however, 
we  were  all  upstairs  where  still  a  third  difficulty  arose,  for,  large  as  Tudor  Hall  is,  the  seats  could 
not  accommodate  all.  This  was  easily  solved,  however,  for  a  few  of  the  Seniors  took  some  Juniors 
on  their  laps,  thus  gaining  beautiful  seats  in  the  first  and  second  rows,  so  they  were  not  to  be 
pitied  but  congratulated  on  their  good  fortune. 

When  at  last  all  were  settled,  the  choir  boys  entered  in  their  neat  Eton  suits,  carrying  their 
mortar-boards  and  music  sheets.  The  accompanist  struck  the  opening  chords  and  immediately  we 
were  astounded  at  the  beautiful  rich  qualities  of  their  voices.  Most  of  the  programme  consisted 
of  Christmas  carols  suitable  for  the  season  of  the  year,  but  one  song  in  particular  appealed  very 
much  to  the  audience.  It  was  a  solo  called  "Daddy,"  sung  by  Evan  Davies  and  was  so  popular 
that  he  was  asked  to  sing  it  again.  In  fact,  we  all  enjoyed  each  song  so  much  that  at  the  end  of  the 
last  one  we  hardly  realized  that  half  the  morning  was  already  over.  We  had  been  so  busy  noticing 
how  very  small  some  of  them  were  to  be  so  far  away  from  home  and  for  so  long,  for  from  Montreal 
they  were  going  on  to  tour  the  rest  of  Canada,  giving  concerts  in  each  large  city.  While  in  Montreal 
they  were  the  guests  of  Dr.  C.  S.  Fosbery  at  Lower  Canada  College  and  were  the  recipients  of  many 
kind  invitations  to  parties  and  luncheons. 

After  the  choir  boys  had  filed  out  of  the  hall  it  immediately  became  a  den  of  buzzing  voices, 
each  eager  to  give  to  her  neighbour  her  impressions  of  the  concert.  Needless  to  say  all  agreed  with 
one  accord  that  it  had  certainly  been  most  enjoyable. 

The  business  then  remained  for  all  of  us  to  get  safely  back  to  school.  This  was  managed  in 
the  same  fashion  as  we  had  gone  down.  At  length  the  last  stragglers  were  within  the  school 
walls  and  we  all  settled  down  to  lessons  with  the  strains  of  the  beautiful  Christmas  carols  still 
ringing  in  our  ears. 

Editha  Wood,  Form  Upper  VI. 

"The  Gift  of  The  Fairies" 

ON  FEBRUARY  27th  a  delightful  play,  "The  Gift  of  the  Fairies,"  was  given  by  Lower  Sixth 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Hicks.  The  play  took  place  in  the  Assembly  Hall  and  was 
attended  by  a  large  audience,  many  people  having  seen  some  of  Miss  Hicks'  previous  plays  and, 
therefore,  waiting  in  eager  anticipation  to  see  this  one. 

The  curtain  first  rose  on  a  clockmaker's  shop  where  the  clockmaker  and  his  wife  were  dis- 
cussing the  strange  dreaminess  of  their  poet  son,  Otto.  He  entered  and  the  cause  of  their  discussion 
was  made  clear,  for  he  walked  as  if  he  were  in  a  trance.  The  next  character  to  enter  the  stage 
was  the  Princess  Irene,  disguised  as  a  peasant  girl  in  order  to  win  the  love  of  the  young  poet,  for 
she  realized  that  he  could  not  hope  to  attain  to  the  hand  of  a  princess.  Even  in  this  disguise  she 
could  not  win  his  love,  for  the  gift  of  his  godmother  enabled  him  to  live  in  "The  Magic  Country" 
where  he  could  imagine  he  was  with  the  princess  whom  he  loved. 

The  fairy,  however,  was  the  godmother  of  both  the  princess  and  Otto,  so  the  princess  visited 
her  to  enlist  her  aid.    She  was  given  a  book  of  the  young  poet's  poetry,  which  her  godmother  told 
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her  was  the  key  to  "The  Magic  Country."  She  followed  her  godmother's  advice  and  was  thus 
able  to  go  to  her  lover. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  godmother  exacted  from  Otto  the  promise  that  he  would  not 
visit  "The  Magic  Country"  for  a  year,  thus  hoping  that  he  would  see  the  charms  of  his  real  princess 
and  not  only  of  his  dream  one.  During  this  year  the  princess  spent  most  of  her  time  in  "The 
Magic  Country"  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  Otto  returned  and  met  her,  thinking,  however,  that 
she  was  only  "the  princess  of  his  dreams." 

Finally  the  princess  was  able  to  convince  Otto  that  she  was  the  real  princess,  and,  as  usually 
happens  in  fairy  stories,  they  lived  happily  ever  after. 

At  intervals  during  the  play  some  of  the  Juniors,  dressed  as  little  fairies,  danced  and  sang 
dehghtfully.    Between  acts  Betty  Cameron  played  several  selections  on  the  piano. 

All  felt  that  it  had  been  a  most  enjoyable  evening.  Three  hearty  cheers  were  given  for  Miss 
Hicks  and  her  form  and  we  returned  to  our  respective  homes. 

Jean  Harvie,  Editha  Wood,  Form  Upper  VI. 


The  Gift  of  the  Fairies 


THE  CAST 


The  Clockmaker,  Hans 

Beret,  his  wife 

Their  son,  Otto 

The  Princess 

Her  attendant,  Gertrude 

The  Fairy  Godmother 

The  Fairy  Messenger 

Fairies  ' 

At  the  piano 


Evelyn  McAlpine 
Audrey  Rorke 
Ruth  Sprenger 
Alice  Rorke 
Margaret  Sadler 
Kathleen  Williams 
Lorraine  Fee 

[ESTELLE  HaRGREAVES 

{  Sally  Macy 
[Elizabeth  Shaw 
Betty  Cameron 
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THE  PLAY 

Scene     ^       ^       -       ^       ^       -       -       ^       -  A  Clockmaker's  Shop 

A  week  later.    Scene  A  turretToom 

Scene  -  -  -  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  -  Part  of  "The  Magic  Country" 
A  year  has  elapsed.    Scene       ,,,,,,        A  Clockmaker's  Shop 

Tableau  GOD  SAVE  THE  KING  Curtain 

Shakespeare's  Twelfth  Night 

THE  Dramatic  Club  in  the  Fifth  Form  is  an  innovation  which  should  have  promising  develop- 
ments. Form  Plays  have  been  given  before,  but  this  is  the  first  time  that  a  club  of  this  nature 
hao  been  started  in  the  School — so  at  least  I  am  given  to  understand.  For  its  first  performance  a 
play  of  Shakespeare's  was  selected,  and  on  May  15th,  after  much  rehearsing,  "Twelfth  Night" 
was  produced.  It  was  strange  and  unfortunate  coincidence  that  Miss  Edgar's  School  should 
have  chosen  the  same  evening  to  produce  the  same  play  in  Moyse  Hall.  It  was  unfortunate  as  I 
for  one  was  unable  to  attend  both,  and  after  some  consideration  I  went  to  Trafalgar  to  see  their 
initial  Shakespearean  effort.  I  was  somewhat  curious  to  see  what  untried  people  would  make  of 
a  masterpiece  that  has  challenged  the  ablest  of  professionals.  Now,  I  have  been  asked  for  a  frank 
criticism,  and  here  it  is. 

Honours  must  undoubtedly  go  to  Ethel  Trenholme  as  the  Countess  Olivia,  a  difficult  role 
which  she  interpreted  with  a  sympathy  and  understanding  beyond  the  range  of  most  school'girls. 
.   Had  her  voice  which,  though  lowpitched  is  singularly  expressive,  been  a  little  louder,  her  per- 
formance  would  have  satisfied  the  most  exacting  critic. 

Malvolio,  one  of  Shakespeare's  most  intriguing  characters  for  the  actor  at  all  events,  was 
made  a  very  living  figure  by  Bella  Jaques,  who  never  missed  a  point  or  a  cue.  She  seemed  the 
embodiment  of  the  Puritanical  Steward  who  finds  it  hard  to  realise  that  the  world  will  always  cry 
for  "cakes  and  ale,"  as  Sir  Toby  reminds  him  with  boisterous  common  sense.  Kathleen  Putnam's 
natural  heartiness  and  bonhomie  made  Sir  Toby  Belch  truly  a  creature  of  flesh  and  blood  to  an 
audience  of  school-girls,  most  of  whom  were  meeting  this  creation  of  Shakespeare's  for  the  first  time. 

Amy  Archibald,  as  the  vain  and  foolish  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek — a  mere  echo  of  a  man,  made 
an  excellent  foil  to  the  portly  Sir  Toby,  and  ripples  of  laughter  greeted  the  jesting  and  merry  by 
play  of  this  well-matched  pair.  These  four  left  no  doubt  in  one's  mind  as  to  their  grasp  and  under- 
standing of  their  parts.  For  them,  and  through  them  the  Shakespearean  characters  were  living 
people. 

Of  the  rest  of  the  cast  it  may  be  said  that  they  were  trying  their  wings.  Ann  Sweeny  and 
Peggy  McKay  did  good  work  as  the  twins,  Viola  and  Sebastian.  I  liked  Viola's  voice,  but  I  could 
not  help  feeling  that  the  spirit  of  her  line  "Then  think  you  right;  I  am  not  what  I  am,"  was 
rather  too  much  in  evidence  throughout  all  her  acting.  Peggy  Chapman  as  Feste  looked  the  part, 
but  it  is  not  given  to  everyone  to  be  able  to  interpret  the  soul  of  a  clown.  Maria,  a  part  full  of 
roguery  and  charm,  was  well  played  by  Shirley  Stevenson,  and  Jean  McGoun  as  Fabian  made 
the  most  of  her  lines. 

Margaret  Hale  as  the  Duke  Orsino  was  an  impressive  figure,  while  the  part  of  Antonio  was 
played  by  Cynthia  Jennings. 

It  was  a  good  performance  of  a  great  play,  a  piece  of  work  well  worth  the  time  and  thought 
which  must  have  been  spent  in  its  preparation.  Nor  can  the  result  of  such  work  be  judged  entirely 
by  the  performance;  it  is  of  incalculable  value  to  have  lines  of  such  beauty  and  wit  stamped  on  the 
mind. 

All  honour  then  to  the  pioneers  of  the  Dramatic  Club! 

An  Interested  Spectator. 


Act  I. 
Act  II. 
Act  III. 
Act  IV. 
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GIRL  GUIDES 

The  Girl  Guide  Report 

WE  WISH  to  thank  Miss  Helen  Ogilvie  and  Miss  Evelyn  Howard,  our  captain  and  lieutenant, 
for  the  enthusiasm  and  help  they  have  shown  to  our  company  throughout  the  year. 
Only  seven  girls  were  enrolled  this  year,  and  our  company  has  decreased  from  seven  to  five 
patrols,  namely,  the  Oriole,  Barnswallow,  Chickadee,  Kingfisher  and  Goldfinch. 

The  District  Cup  Competition  (instead  of  the  Honour  Flag)  was  held  at  St.  James  the  Apostle 
Hall  this  year.  Each  company  sent  ten  tenderfoot  and  ten  second  class  guides  to  be  tested  on  the 
various  subjects  required  for  those  badges,  while  the  patrol  leaders  were  being  tested  on  other 
things.  Then  there  was  a  relay  race  and  company  drill.  A  most  interesting  item,  in  which  each 
company  was  given  a  bag  of  such  things  as  lemons,  raisins,  peanuts  and  toothpicks,  and  required 
to  make  things  with  them,  came  before  the  singing  of  a  song,  a  different  one  chosen  by  each  com' 
pany.    We  came  second  in  this  test. 

We  were  sorry  to  lose  one  of  our  Patrol  leaders,  Shirley  Stevenson,  in  the  middle  of  the  year; 
Shirley  having  been  with  us  for  several  years  and  having  proved  herself  a  most  capable  leader. 

This  year  the  annual  Rally  was  held  on  May  9.  We  did  a  display  on  scooters  with  two 
other  companies  and  also  assisted  in  the  unrolling  of  a  huge  map,  which  was  used  to  demonstrate 
the  growth  of  the  Guide  movement  all  over  the  world. 

Last  year,  ten  days  at  the  Guide  Camp  at  Morin  Heights,  with  two  other  companies,  was  an 
added  attraction  to  Guide  work,  and  we  hope  that  we  may  have  as  enjoyable  a  time  there  this  year 
as  we  did  last,  a  great  many  guides  wishing  to  share  our  happiness  there. 

Nancy  Murray,  Goldfinch  Patrol. 

Brownie  Report 

(Summer,  193 1) 

MANY  people  ask,  "And  what  do  the  Brownies  do?"  and  this  report  is  a  reply  to  that  question. 
The  Trafalgar  Brownies  meet  on  Friday  afternoons,  either  in  the  gym.  or  in  the  garden. 
The  Pack  numbers  17,  and  the  Brownies  are  divided  into  3  sixes — the  "Sprites,"  the  "Elves"  and 
the  "Imps."  We  have  had  neither  a  Tawny  Owl  nor  a  Pack  Leader  this  year,  so  the  sixers — - 
Marjorie  Robinson,  Mary  Dakin  and  Janice  Dumaresq,  have  become  very  important  and  responsible 
people. 

During  the  meetings,  the  Brownies  learn  many  useful  things,  such  as  parcel-making,  knot' 
tying  and  table-laying,  so  that  they  may  become  like  the  Brownies  in  Mrs.  Ewing's  tale,  and  really 
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"Lend  a  hand."  Sometimes  one  six  entertains  the  others  hy  acting  a  little  play  or  charade,  and  the 
Brownies  always  play  games.  Some  ot  the  games  exercise  their  bodies  and  help  them  to  grow 
strong  and  well,  and  others  teach  them  to  use  their  hands  and  their  brains. 

There  has  been  a  great  competition  to  see  which  six  could  obtain  the  highest  marks  for  general 
smartness.  When  the  marks  were  added  up  last  Friday,  the  Elves  and  the  Imps  were  even.  Then 
these  two  sixes  had  a  knot-tying  competition,  but  still  the  marks  were  the  same!  The  final  com- 
petition  will  have  to  take  place  on  the  mountain,  where  the  Brownie  Picnic  is  to  be  held  this  year. 
One  Brownie  suggested  a  tree-climbing  competition,  but,  strangely  enough,  Brown  Owl  did  not 
seem  to  quite  approve  of  this  idea ! 

Winifred  H.  Gummitt,  Brown  Owl, 
Trafalgar  Patrol. 


IN  LOVING  MEMORY 

OF 

ELIZABETH  ROSS  LINDSAY 

Who  lost  her  life  on  July  22nd,  1930 
At  Lake  St.  Joseph,  P.Q. 
Aged  ten  years 
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BRENDAFOX. 


Trafalgar  Athletic  Association  Committee  1930-1931 

President  Miss  Gumming 

Vice'President  ,  Miss  Bryan 

Honorary  A^dvisor  Miss  Nicholl 

Captan  Norma  Roy 

Vice-Captain  Editha  Wood 

Secretary-Treasurer  Betty  Brookfield 

Fifth  Form  Representative  Patricia  Mitchell 


Gymnastic  Officers 


Form 
Upper  VI. 
Lower  VI. 
Upper  V. 

Lower  V. 

IVa. 

IVb. 

IIIa. 

IIIb. 

IIIc. 

Upper  III. 
Upper  II2. 
II. 

Upper  I. 
Remove 
I. 


Captain 
Editha  Wood 
Betty  Taylor 
Patricia  Mitchell 
Peggy  Chapman 
Barbara  Tirbutt 
Helen  Roy 
Anna  Thompson 
Frances  Brown 
Nancy  Murray 

MiLLICENT  VeLLO 

Griselda  Archibald 
Mercy  Walker 
Janet  Porteous 
Lois  Malcolm 
Marjorie  Robinson 
Estelle  Hargreaves 


Lieutenant 
Norma  Roy 
Elizabeth  Kennedy 
Katherine  Grier 
Shirley  Stevenson 
Peggy  Oliver 
Dorothy  Haydon 
Phyllis  Mussell 
Doreen  Dann 
Ruth  Oliver 
Betty  Williamson 
Katherine  Carvell 
Patricia  Plant 
Jean  Scrimger 
Phoebe  Ann  Freeman 
Wilma  Howard 
Mary  Dakin 


Games  Officers 

Form  Captain 

Upper  VI.  Betty  Brookfield 

Lower  VI.  Elizabeth  Kennedy 

Upper  Va.  Jean  Symons 


Vice'Captain 
Betty  DeBrisay 
Jean  Tyre 
Jean  McGoun 
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r  r  ^     V  o. 

P  4TR  IPI  A   X/flTPHFT  T 

\A  A  R  Y       R  OSS 

Lower  V^, 

Audrey  Shearer 

Betty  Simpson 

1  V  .A. 

\/l  A  R  (^IlFR  ITF  T~lF\\'ARn 

Edith  Angus 

IVr 

i  V  D. 

X/tFRFHTTH  SF^'H^^T  H 

\^I\U  T  ANGllFnOP 

ii  V  A  1  i>l  1    -L-j  -V  1>  VJ  U  l^i^\J\^ 

IIIa. 

T  ni  A  Ryr  n 

Lois  Angus 

IIIb. 

Jeanne  Languedoc 

Lorraine  Driver 

IIIc. 

RlITH  \X/frr 

Alison  Reid 

I  JnOfT  T  T  7 

Phyllis  Hamilton 

Ruth  Blackstock 

Upper  II2. 

Katherine  Stevenson 

Joyce  Schnaufer 

II. 

Barbara  Barnard 

Mary  Grant 

Upper  I. 

Jane  Seely 

Valerie  Ker 

Remove 

Alison  Carmichael 

Renee  Moncel 

I. 

Georgina  Grier 

Helen  Greenfield 

The  Gymnastic  Competition  1930 

The  annual  Inter-Form  Gymnastic  Competition  was  held  last  year  on  May  21st,  1930.  Due 
to  the  continued  perseverance  ot  Miss  Nicholl,  all  the  Forms  did  exceedingly  well,  and  the  marks, 
as  usual,  were  very  close. 

The  shield  was  won  in  the  Senior  School  by  Form  Upper  V,  and  in  the  Junior  School  by  the 
Remove  Form. 

The  shield  awarded  to  the  best  all-round  captain  in  the  school  was  won  by  Norma  Roy, 
captain  of  Form  Upper  V. 

Badminton  and  Hockey 

Although  the  Badminton  Court  is  not  used  very  much  by  the  Seniors,  the  Juniors  take  a 
keen  interest  in  the  game,  and  a  tournament  is  now  in  progress  for  them. 

This  year  there  w^ere  many  hockey  enthusiasts  and  although  there  were  no  organized  teams 
the  game  was  learnt  with  great  interest  under  the  kind  tuition  of  Miss  Mann.  This  sport  shows 
great  promise  for  next  year  when  we  hope  to  have  a  team  and  play  inter-school  matches. 

Tennis  1930-1931 

After  many  very  exciting  matches  in  the  Senior  Tournament,  we  were  very  pleased  to  see 
Elizabeth  Kennedy  and  Peggy  Chapman  in  the  finals.  The  game  was  very  exciting,  and  resulted 
in  a  victory  for  Elizabeth,  the  score  being  6-2,  6-1. 

The  Junior  Tournament  was  also  very  thrilling,  and  here  it  ended  in  a  victory  for  Aubrey 
Leach. 

A  match  was  played  again  last  year  with  Miss  Edgar's  School.  Both  the  Trafalgar  teams 
w^on;  Barbara  Tooke  and  Dorothy  Austin  with  a  score  of  5-7,  6-4,  9-7;  and  Elizabeth  Kennedy  and 
Pauline  Scott  with  a  score  of  6-3,  9-7.  So  the  Cup  presented  by  the  Hon.  Walter  G.  Mitchell 
spent  the  second  year  of  its  life  in  our  "Gym."  We  all  hope  it  will  spend  many  more  years  with 
us.  Another  match  will  be  played  again  this  year.  The  Senior  Tournament  is  now  in  progress, 
and  we  wish  everyone  the  best  of  luck ! 

Outside  Sports 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  congratulating : — 
Elizabeth  Cameron,  who  won  the  best  all-round  Cup  in  Senior  Camp  at  Camp  Oconto  last  summer. 
Elizabeth  Kennedy,  who  won  the  skating  championship  at  the  Winter  Club,  and  also  Barbara 
Tirbutt,  who  won  the  Badminton  Cup. 

Alice  Johannsen  and  Peggy  Chapman,  who  tied  for  first  place  in  a  ski-ing  race  across  the  West- 
mount  Mountain  this  winter. 
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Basketball  1930-1931 

A  fifth  year  has  now  been  completed  in  the  Private  Schools'  Basketball  League,  and  this  year 
the  Cup  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  Miss  Edgar's  School  team. 

Some  very  exciting  matches  were  played  this  season.  An  extra  game  was  played  at  the 
M.A.A.A.  gymnasium  between  Miss  Edgar's  School  and  Trafalgar.  The  play  was  excellent,  and 
resulted  in  a  victory  for  Miss  Edgar's  45'30. 

This  year  we  were  challenged  to  a  friendly  match  with  St.  Helen's  School,  Dunham,  which 
resulted  in  a  victory  for  Trafalgar  37'28. 

Several  House  and  School  matches  have  been  arranged  throughout  the  year,  but  each  time 
they  have  had  to  be  postponed.  However,  on  April  30th,  a  game  was  finally  arranged,  which 
resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  School. 

The  Inter 'Form  basketball  matches  were  played ;  and  in  the  Senior  School,  Upper  VI  played 
Upper  V  in  the  finals.    The  game  was  a  good  one  and  resulted  in  a  victory  for  Upper  V. 

In  the  Junior  School  Forms,  Upper  II  and  the  Second  Form  played  off  for  the  finals,  in  which 
Upper  II  were  the  winners. 

Basketball  Team  Criticisms 

(First  Team) 

B.  Brookfield — T.B.B.    2nd  year  on  team.    A  steady  reliable  player. 

B.  DeBrisay — T.B.B.    A  good  guard  and  combines  well  with  the  team. 

P.  Green — T.B.B.    Has  improved  and  is  now  a  useful  member  of  the  team. 

P.  Mitchell — T.B.B.    A  very  good  reliable  shooter  and  a  helpful  member  of  the  team. 

P.  Chapman — T.B.B.    2nd  year  on  team.    An  excellent  player  at  times,  but  her  play  is  not 
always  reliable  at  practices. 

J.  Symons — T.B.B.    A  keen  hardworking  player  who  has  improved  greatly. 
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Trafalgar  Basketball  Team  iqjo'JI 
(First  Team) 

Bac\  Row,  left  to  right — Jean  Symons,  Betty  DeBrisay,  Miss  Nicholl  (Coach),  Phyllis  Green. 
Front  Row — Patricia  Mitchell,  Betty  Brookfield,  Peggy  Chapman. 
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Trafalgar  Basketball  Team  igjO'ji 
(Second  Team) 

Bac\  Row,  left  to  right — Mary  Cross,  Katherine  Grier,  Cynthia  Jennings. 
Front  Row — Editha  Wood,  Norma  Roy  (Captain),  Marion  Ritchie. 

Criticisms 

(Second  Team) 

N.  Roy — A  good  reliable  guard.    Play  is  neat  and  accurate. 
E.  Wood — Good.    Shooting  has  improved  with  steady  practice. 

M.  Cross — A  very  promising  player.    Should  do  well  next  year  with  serious  practice. 

K.  Grier — Has  worked  very  hard  and  improved  greatly.    She  should  do  very  well  next  year. 

C.  Jennings — A  promising  shooter.    Has  done  well. 

M.  Ritchie — Has  done  quite  well  and  with  constant  practice  she  should  become  a  useful  player. 

Results  of  Inter-School  Matches 


Miss  Edgar's 

Weston 

Study 

Trafalgar 

Total 

2 

2 

2 

Miss  Edgar's  

o 

2 

O 

8 

Weston  

0 

O 

O 

2 

2 

2 

6 

The  Study  

0 

2 

O 

o 

o 

O 

2 

o 

2 

2 

Trafalgar  

2 

O 

2 

8 
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Trafalgar  House  Athletic  Association 


iQjo-igji 

On  Wednesday,  September  23rd,  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  House  Athletic 
Association  was  held.    The  following  officers  were  chosen  tor  the  coming  year: 

Honorary  President  Miss  Gumming 

Chairman  Miss  Nicholl 

Captain    Anna  Stevenson 

Vice-Captain  ....   Marjorie  Evans 

Secretary-Treasurer  Morna  O'Neill 

C(mvenors  Margaret  Anderson,  Kitty  Erskine  and  Beatrice  Glimo  (after  Jan.  ist) 


Sports 

On  October  nth  a  tennis  match  was  played  between  the  House  mistresses  and  House  girls, 
resulting  in  a  victory  tor  the  mistresses.  The  score  was  6-1,  6-0,  a  victory  for  Miss  Nicholl  and 
Miss  Grummitt  against  Anna  Stevenson  and  Katharine  Grier. 

On  October  17th  a  tennis  match  was  played  between  the  mistresses  and  House  girls.  It 
resulted  in  a  tie.  Miss  Nicholl  and  Miss  Grummitt  beat  Beatrice  Glimo  and  Susan  Breck  6'i;  6'2. 
Anna  Stevenson  and  Katharine  Grier  beat  Mite  Juge  and  Miss  Booley  6-3;  6-4. 

On  April  iSth  a  tennis  match  was  played  between  the  girls.  The  winners  were  Katharine 
Grier  and  Margaret  Sou  thee. 

On  April  30th  a  basketball  match  was  played  between  the  House  and  School  which  resulted 
in  a  victory  for  the  School.    Score  36-8. 

On  May  2nd  the  final  tennis  match  was  played  between  the  House  mistresses  and  the  girls. 
It  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  mistresses.  Miss  Nicholl  and  Miss  Grummitt  beat  Anna  Stevenson 
and  Katharine  Grier.    Score  6-1;  6-2. 

On  May  8th  a  tennis  match  was  played  between  the  House  and  School,  resulting  in  a  victory 
for  the  School.  Barbara  Tirbutt  and  Peggy  Ghapman  beat  Marjorie  Evans  and  Anna  Stevenson. 
Score  2-6;  6-3;  6-4. 

House  Stripes 

On  June  4th,  1930,  the  following  girls  were  awarded  House  Stripes  for  the  last  term: — Betty 
Turner,  Anna  Stevenson,  Susan  Breck,  Alison  Addie,  Gonstance  Grier,  Morna  O'Neill,  Sheila 
Archibald. 

On  June  9th,  1930,  House  badges  were  awarded  to  the  two  girls  who  had  shown  the  best 
spirit  and  ability  during  1929  and  1930  in  the  House  Games.  The  following  were  chosen: — 
Dorothy  Austin,  Norah  McGinnis. 

On  November  12th,  1931,  stripes  were  awarded  to  the  following  girls: — Marjorie  Evans, 
Morna  O'Neill,  Anna  Stevenson,  Katharine  Grier. 

On  March  12th,  193 1,  stripes  were  awarded  to  the  following  girls: — MoUie  Stevenson, 
Margaret  Anderson,  Gonstance  Grier,  Susan  Breck. 
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The  School  has  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  its  Matriculation  Class  of  1930.  Thirteen  girls 
passed  the  Examination,  while  both  the  First  and  Second  Places  in  the  Province  were  taken  by 
Trafalgar  girls,  Sallie  Ward  winning  the  Trafalgar  Scholarship  with  82%,  and  Betty  Hurry  coming 
a  close  second  with  81%.  The  other  matriculants  are  as  follows: — Alma  Howard,  Margaret  Hill, 
Janet  Cameron,  Norah  McGinnis,  Cynthia  Bazin,  Florence  McMurtry,  Lee  Howard,  Dorothy 
Austin,  Nora  Miner,  Betty  Miner,  Rosamund  Perry.  Alice  Smithjohannsen  completed  the 
Examination  in  September. 

All  these  girls,  with  the  exception  of  Dorothy  Austin,  Lee  Howard  and  Norah  McGinnis, 
are  now  taking  a  full  course  at  McGill,  while  Margaret  Frazer  and  Beatrice  Stewart  are  "partials." 
Alice  Smith'Johannsen  is  President  of  the  year,  and  Alma  Howard  is  Vice'President. 

Second  year — Marjorie  Lynch,  Marion  Wilson,  Gretchen  Tooke,  Kathryn  Wood,  Greta 
Larminie,  Anne  Byers,  Helen  Hendery,  Beatrice  Harvey. 

Third  year — Margaret  Dodds,  Wenonah  Beswick,  Annie  Rowley,  Ellen  Read,  Eleanor  Mc 
Bride,  Margaret  Cameron,  Margaret  Murray,  Jean  Taylor,  Florence  Bell. 

Eleanor  Langford  is  now  at  Macdonald  College. 

Fourth  year — Seven  Trafalgar  girls  graduated  this  year.    We  are  especially  proud  of  O.  Mary 
Hill,  who  gained  First  Class  Honours  in  English  and  the  Shakespeare  Gold  Medal.    We  also  con' 
gratulate  Kathryn  Stanfield  on  obtaining  Honours  in  History  and  Political  Science. 
Congratulations  to — Nora  Sullivan,  M.A.  Degree. 

Celeste  Belnap,  Pass  Degree. 
Isobel  Holland,  Pass  Degree. 
Hazel  Howard,  Pass  Degree. 
Janet  Smart,  Pass  Degree. 
Marion  Brisbane,  Pass  Degree. 

TEACHING 

We  all  regret  that  Norah  CoUyer,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  Art  Department  in  Trafalgar 
for  several  years,  is  no  longer  with  us.  Owing  to  her  mother's  sudden  death  in  the  autumn,  she 
felt  that  home  circumstances  compelled  her  to  give  up  her  work  at  school.  Apart  from  her  great 
value  as  a  teacher,  she  was  always  ready  to  help  in  all  school  activities,  and  took  a  keen  interest 
in  every  individual  girl. 

After  a  year's  teaching  in  Ontario,  Gwen  Roberts  is  now  in  Montreal,  taking  charge  of  an 
Annex  in  Royal  Victoria  College. 
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Most  of  the  Old  Girls  who  were  teaching  last  year  have  continued  their  work.  Muriel  Bedford' 
Jones  at  Trafalgar,  Marion  Ross  at  Miss  Edgar's,  and  Alice  Bissett  at  The  Study.  Blair  Tatley 
is  the  gymnastic  instructress  of  the  Connaught  School.  Isobel  Holland  is  going  to  teach  in  Van' 
couver  next  year.  Elizabeth  Train  is  one  of  the  Children's  Librarians  at  the  Public  Library, 
Savannah,  Georgia.  She  visits  different  schools  for  story-telling,  and  often  broadcasts  at  the 
Children's  Hour. 

Dorothy  Ward  and  Margaret  Archibald  are  teaching  music.  Margaret  has  a  number  of 
pupils  now,  and  she  gave  a  most  successful  little  recital  in  February. 

GIRL  GUIDES 

Helen  Ogilvie  and  Evelyn  Howard  are  still  in  charge  of  the  Trafalgar  Company.  Under  their 
direction  the  Guides  gave  the  School  a  delightful  Baby  Party  in  the  Spring  term.  The  Punch  and 
Judy  Show  worked  by  Doreen  Harveyjellie  and  Evelyn  Howard  was  very  clever  and  amusing 
and  added  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  evening. 

ABROAD 

Peggy  and  Jocelyn  Bruce  spent  the  winter  in  France  and  Spain.  Peggy  has  just  returned  to 
Montreal.  Lois  Birks,  one  of  our  most  indefatigable  travellers,  is  now  touring  England  and  Scotland. 

Frances  Jones  is  living  in  Paris,  where  she  is  studying  Art.  She  had  a  wonderful  trip  through 
Italy  and  Switzerland  before  settling  down  with  her  family  in  Paris.  Pauline  Scott  visited  her 
there  this  Spring,  and  they  had  a  very  happy  time  together. 

Leila  Mackenzie  is  now  in  London.    She  was  presented  at  Court  in  May. 

Beatrice  Howell  was  abroad  last  autumn,  and  spent  some  time  in  England  and  Ireland. 

Jane  Howard  is  taking  her  Finals  at  Oxford  in  June.  She  will  return  to  Canada  in  August. 

Margaret  and  Annie  Johnson  went  abroad  for  a  cruise  on  the  Duchess  of  Bedford  this  spring. 
Needless  to  say  they  enjoyed  it  very  much. 

GENERAL  NOTES 

Margaret  Mitchell  was  elected  President  of  the  Junior  League  this  year.  Isobel  Somerville 
is  Recording  Secretary  and  Eileen  Peters  is  Corresponding  Secretary,  while  Helen  Ritchie  is  Assistant 
Treasurer.    Many  Trafalgar  Old  Girls  have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  League. 

Kathleen  Anderson  has  had  a  strenuous  but  interesting  year  at  the  Scott  Institute,  Toronto. 
She  is  coming  home  for  the  summer. 

Laura  Robertson  is  Assistant  Registrar  at  McGill  University. 

Ruth  Whitley  is  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Dean  of  the  Arts  Faculty.  Another  Old  Girl 
working  in  McGill  is  K.  Hogle  who  is  doing  secretarial  work  in  connection  with  the  Canadian  Medical 
Journal.  Marjorie  Miller  is  continuing  her  work  at  Sweet  Briar,  Virginia.  She  is  enthusiastic 
about  the  delightful  life  in  the  Southern  College. 

Norah  McGinnis  has  completed  her  first  year  at  Queen's  University,  Kingston.  She  has  done 
well  in  her  examinations,  and  enjoys  life  as  much  as  ever.  Margaret  Bell  is  another  Old  Girl  at 
Queen's. 

Frances  Prissick,  Eleanor  Bazin,  Pauline  Aikman  and  Nancy  Stocking  are  all  working  in  the 
Metabolism  Department  in  the  Montreal  General  Hospital.  Eleanor  has  contributed  several 
articles  to  the  Canadian  Medical  Journal. 

Margaret  Bain,  who  graduated  from  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital  last  year,  is  now  doing 
private  nursing. 

Betty  Robertson  is  continuing  her  work  at  the  McGill  Nursery  School. 

Jean  Jamieson  is  Associate  Editor  of  the  Montrealer.    She  finds  the  work  very  absorbing. 

Marguerite  Benny  is  now  Librarian  of  the  Canadian  Industries,  Limited. 

Eileen  Fosbery  is  in  the  Bank  of  Montreal.  Her  sister  Sylvia  is  going  over  to  London  shortly 
to  train  as  a  Norland  Nurse. 

Eileen  Whillans  is  enjoying  her  work  in  the  office  of  the  Canadian  National  Railways. 

Mary  Train  has  finished  a  year's  work  at  Alfred  University.    She  has  done  well  in  Art. 

Phyllis  Durant  is  now  studying  the  styles  at  the  T.  Eaton  Company.  She  hopes  to  be  a 
full-fledged  "stylist"  one  of  these  days. 
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Many  Old  Girls  visited  the  School  on  Trafalgar  Day,  October  21st,  when  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  have  with  us  Miss  Margaret  Deneke  of  the  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford.  She  gave  a 
lecture-recital  on  Chopin,  and  it  was  hard  to  say  which  we  liked  best — her  vivid  intimate  sketch 
of  the  great  composer,  or  her  exquisite  interpretation  of  his  masterpieces.  Later  at  tea  many  of 
the  Old  Girls  had  a  talk  with  Miss  Deneke. 

It  was  pleasant  to  welcome  back  to  School  Ernestine  Ellis  (now  Mrs.  Riordan)  from  her  fat' 
away  home  in  Northern  Rhodesia.  Life  out  there  seems  to  suit  her,  and  she  was  surprised  to 
find  how  many  McGill  people  there  were  in  that  part  of  the  world.  She  enjoyed  Marjory  Doble's 
visit  very  much,  and  now  Marjory  will  soon  be  returning  with  her  husband  to  settle  near  Ernestine 
in  Africa. 

Leslie  Fuller  (now  Mrs.  Randall)  lives  on  a  farm  in  Connecticut,  sixty  miles  out  of  New  York. 
She  visited  the  School  with  her  husband  in  March,  and  gave  an  interesting  account  of  her  life  in 
the  country  where  she  rides  every  day.  Her  sister  Elinor  (Mrs.  Poindexter)  lives  on  another  farm 
about  twenty  miles  away. 

Frances  Dockrill  (Mrs.  John  Moore)  was  another  welcome  visitor.  She  came  to  see  us  with 
her  husband  on  their  way  to  Europe  in  September.    They  are  now  living  in  London. 

Victoria  Torrington  has  taken  up  aviation  and  is  working  hard  for  her  pilot's  license.  She 
was  in  Montreal  to  see  Mary  Murray,  who  had  come  from  Saint  John,  N.B.,  to  prepare  for  her 
wedding. 

Margaret  Murray  (Mrs.  Armour)  is  now  living  in  Philadelphia,  very  busy  bringing  up  her 
little  sons.    She  visited  the  School  at  the  Gymnastic  Demonstration. 


SOME  OF  TRAFALGAR'S  GRANDCHILDREN 

Many  Trafalgar  grandchildren  have  arrived  during  the  year.  We  congratulate  Alice  Roy 
(Mrs.  Amaron)  on  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  Marion  Baile  (Mrs.  Edward  Mills)  on  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  Phyllis  Jamieson  (Mrs.  MacNeill)  on  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  Mary  Bishop  (Mrs.  Don 
Baillie)  on  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  Margaret  Young  (Mrs.  Henry  Hague)  on  the  birth  of  her  second 
son.  Jean  Macalister  (Mrs.  Kenneth  Fensome)  on  the  birth  of  a  son,  Shirley  Sampson  (Mrs. 
Claude  Wright)  on  the  birth  of  a  boy,  Margaret  Robertson  (Mrs.  Louis  Drummond)  on  the  birth 
of  a  boy,  Jean  Robertson  (Mrs.  Edward  Parker)  on  the  birth  of  a  boy. 


MUNDELL-DUNTON 

FRY-HOYT 

OGILVIE-WALKER 

MOORE-DOCKRILL 
FRASER-MACKINNON 

HANSARD-BARRY 
DAVIES-CARTER 

CRAMPTON-CRAWFORD 

JENNINGS-ANDERSON 

EAKIN-NEWMAN 

MAGOR-BEARD 

HANLON-MUDGE 

BAILLON-DOBLE 

RANKIN-LUTHER 

MORRISON-MURRAY 


MARRIAGES 

On  June  i8th,  1930,  Elise  Dunton  to  Dr.  C.  D.  T.  Mundell. 
On  June  21st,  1930,  Helen  Hoyt  to  Arthur  Wentworth  Fry. 
On  September  3rd,  1930,  Ruth  Earle  Walker  to  Bartlett  McLennan 
Ogilvie. 

On  September  9th,  1930,  Frances  E.  Dockrill  to  John  C.  Moore. 
On  September  20th,  1930,  Alice  Victoria  Gwendolyn  Mackinnon 

to  Clarence  H.  Eraser. 
On  September  27th,  1930,  Marguerite  Barry  to  Ha2;en  Hansard. 
On  October  9th,  1930,  in  Tokio,  Japan,  Beatrice  Carter  to  Fred' 

erick  H.  Davies. 

On  December  22nd,  1930,  Doris  Crawford  to  Hugh  Cecil  Cramp' 
ton. 

On  April  loth,  193 1,  Eileen  Anderson  to  Charles  Winslow  Jen' 
nings. 

On  April  nth,  1931,  Frances  Isobel  Newman  to  Dr.  William 
Wilson  Eakin. 

On  April  29th,  193 1,  Mary  Elizabeth  Hood  Beard  to  Philip 
Douglas  Magor. 

On  May  29th,  193 1,  Elizabeth  (Betty)  Mudge  to  Dr.  Francis 

Woodward  Hanlon. 
On  June  6th,  193 1,  Marjory  Doble  to  Edward  Noel  Baillon. 
On  June  6th,  1931,  Marie  Luther  to  Colin  Rankin. 
On  June  i8th,  193 1,  Mary  Murray  to  Alistair  Morrison. 
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Address  Directory 


Miss  Gumming,  The  Trafalgar  Institute,  3,495  Simpson  St.,  Montreal. 

Mlle  Adam,  The  Trafalgar  Institute,  340';  Simpson  St.,  Montreal. 
Miss  Abbott,  Senneville,  P.Q. 

Miss  Balmforth,  The  Trafalgar  Institute,  340^  Simpson  St.,  Montreal. 

Miss  Booley,  2oSq  Tupper  St.,  Montreal. 

Miss  Brady,  3575  Durocher  St.,  Apt.  2,  Montreal. 

Miss  Bryan,  The  Trafalgar  Institute,  3495  Simpson  St.,  Montreal. 

Miss  Bunyan,  83  Belgrave  Road,  Corstorphine,  Edinburgh. 

Miss  Clough,  1628  Sherhrooke  St.  W.,  Montreal. 

Mlle  Dillon,  2100  St.  Denis  Street,  Montreal. 

Miss  Grummitt,  The  Trafalgar  Institute,  j.vQ'i  Simpson  St.,  Montreal. 

Miss  Hicks,  The  Trafalgar  Institute,  3495  Svmpson  St.,  Montreal. 

Mlle  Inge,  The  Trafalgar  Institute,  3495  Simpson  St.,  Montreal. 

Miss  Bedford-Jones,  210  Somerset  St.  W.,  Ottawa. 

Miss  Kennedy,  The  Trafalgar  Institute,  3495  Simpson  St.,  Montreal. 

Miss  Lewis,  20S4  St.  Luke  Street,  Apt.  2,  Montreal. 

Mrs.  Leonard,  2186  Melrose  Ave.,  Notre  Dame  de  Grace. 

Miss  Nicholl,  The  Trafalgar  Institute,  3495  Simpson  St.,  Montreal. 

Miss  R.ae,  2089  Tupper  St.,  Montreal. 

Miss  R.andall,  The  Trafalgar  Institute,  3495  Simpson  St.,  Montreal. 
Miss  Reid,  The  Trafalgar  Institute,  3495  Simpson  St.,  Montreal. 
Mrs.  Edith  Gousins  Sh.arp,  481  Grosvenor  Ave.,  Westmount. 
Miss  Swales,  1492  Bishop  St.,  Montreal. 

Miss  Treweek,  The  Trafalgar  Institute,  3495  Simpson  St.,  Montreal. 

School  Directory 

A 

Ad.-\ir,  Helen,  502  Lansdowne  Ave.,  Westmount. 
Ad.ams,  Edna,  66  Sunnyside  Ave.,  Westmount. 
Adams,  Emily,  19  Fenwick  Ave.,  Montreal  West. 
Addie,  Alison,  148  St.  Cyrille  Street,  Quebec. 
Aird,  Helen,  125  Brock  Ave.  N.,  Montreal  West. 
Aird,  Lois,  125  Brock  Ave.  N.,  Montreal  West. 
Anderson,  Margaret,  108  Ellice  St.,  Beauharnois,  Que. 
Angus,  Edith,  465  Mount  Stephen  Ave.,  Westmount. 
Angus,  Lois,  465  Mount  Stephen  Ave.,  Westmount. 
Annis,  June,  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal. 
Archibald,  Amy,  187  St.  Joseph  Street,  Dorval. 
Archibald,  Griselda,  3106  Westmount  Blvd.,  Westmount. 
Archibald,  Sheila,  4278  Dorchester  St.,  Westmount. 
Ayer,  Carol,  532  Clarke  Ave.,  Westmount. 

B 

Bann,  Joan,  346  Lansdowne  Ave.,  Westmount. 
Barbour,  Deborah,  122  Carmarthen  St.,  Saint  John,  N.B. 
Barnard,  Barbara,  4165  Dorchester  St.,  Westmount. 
Barr,  Isabel,  4609  Harvard  Ave.,  Notre  Dame  de  Grace. 
Bayne,  Marjorie,  135  Clandeboye  Ave.,  Westmount. 
Beebe,  Virginia,  232  Brock  Ave.,  Montreal  West. 
Bennet'Alder,  Anita,  3491  Hingston  Ave.,  Notre  Dame  de  Grace. 
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Blackstock,  Ruth,  115  Vendome  Ave.,  Notre  Dame  de  Grace. 

Blair,  Shirley,  828  Pratt  Ave.,  Outremont. 

BoNNAR,  Nancy,  558  Lansdowne  Ave.,  Westmount. 

Borland,  Dorothea,  2374  Grand  Blvd.,  Notre  Dame  de  Grace. 

Boyd,  Peggy,  St.  Anne  de  Bellevue,  Que. 

Breck,  Susan,  21  Franklin  Court,  Garden  City,  L.I.,  N.Y. 

Brookfield,  Betty,  50  Chesterfield  Ave.,  Westmount. 

Brooks,  Dorothy,  145  Wolseley  Ave.,  Montreal  West. 

Brown,  Alison,  261  Strathearn  Ave.,  Montreal  West. 

Brown,  Dorothy,  53,3  Victoria  Ave.,  Westmount. 

Brown,  Frances,  1495  Crescent  St.,  Montreal. 

Bryant,  Evelyn,  475  Wiseman  Ave.,  Outremont. 

Bryson,  Alison,  7  Peronne  Ave.,  Outremont. 

Buchanan,  Eleanor,  3151  Durocher  St.,  Montreal. 

BuRPE,  Evelyn,  699  Grosvenor  Ave.,  Westmount. 

Byrd,  Lola,  8  Gladstone  Ave.,  Westmount. 

C 

Calverley,  Joan,  128  Arlington  Ave.,  Westmount. 
Cameron,  Betty,  745  Upper  Belmont  Ave.,  Westmount. 


"Chosen 
for 

lasting 
loveliness^'' 
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Cameron,  Eli:abeth,  4467  Montrose  Ave.,  Westmount. 
Cameron,  Katherine,  4467  Montrose  Ave.,  Westmount. 
Cameron,  Phyllis,  745  Upper  Belmont  Ave.,  Westmount. 
C.'\mpbell,  Helen,  sq6  Victoria  Ave.,  Westmount. 
Candlin,  Dorothy,  4371  Coolhrooke  Ave.,  Westmount. 

C. ARMiCH.AEL,  Alison,  jji  Elm  Avc.,  Westmount. 
Carvell,  Katherine,  14  Chelsea  Place,  Montreal. 
Ch.apm.an,  Peggy,  4412  St.  Catherine  Street,  Westmount. 
Climo,  Be.\trice,  64Q  Dollard  Blvd.,  Outremont. 
Cochand,  Yvonne,  The  Marguerite  Station,  Que. 
Coghill,  Fr.ances,  562  Victoria  Ave.,  Westmount. 
Collins,  Fr.ances,  562  Grosvenor  Ave.,  Westmount. 

Comber,  Nor.\h,  4206  Old  Orchard  Ave.,  Notre  Dame  de  Grace. 
Cook,  Peggy,  83,1  Prince  Albert  Ave.,  Westmount. 
Co.x,  Jocelyn,  2022  Sherbrooke  St.  East,  Montreal. 
Crabtree,  Ele.\nor,  46  Curzon  St.,  Montreal  West. 
Cr.-\ig,  Bere.ath,  5454  Queen  Mary  Road,  Snowdon. 
Crombie,  Mollie,  1515  Chomedy  St.,  Montreal. 
Cronyn,  Ju.anita,  4100  Cote  des  Neiges  Road,  Montreal. 
Cross,  M.ary,  235  Strathearn  Ave.,  Montreal  West. 

D 

D. AKiN,  M.A.RY,  3730  Cote  des  Neiges  Road,  Montreal. 
Dakin,  Peggy,  3730  Cote  des  Neiges  Road,  Montreal. 
D.ALTON,  Je.an,  750  Lansdowne  Ave.,  Westmount. 
D.aniell,  Di.AN.A,  417  Claremont  Ave.,  Westmount. 
D.ANN,  DoREEN,  61  Trafalgar  Ave.,  Montreal. 

D.ASH,  Peggy,  1430  Sherbrooke  St.  West.,  Montreal. 

D.Avis,  Amy,  1114  Elgin  Terrace,  Montreal. 

D.Avis,  June,  1114  Elgin  Terrace,  Montreal. 

De.an,  B.arb.ar.a,  217  Ballantyne  Ave.,  Montreal  West. 

DeBris.ay,  Betty,  17  Grenville  Ave.,  Westmount. 

de  Merral,  Patricia,  539  Victoria  Ave.,  Westmount. 

Dettmers,  Marguerite,  4348  Westmount  Ave.,  Westmount. 

Dobell,  J.anet,  1300  Redpath  Crescent,  Montreal. 

DoDDS,  Roma,  4  Belvedere  Road,  Westmount. 

Driver,  Lorraine,  1452  Queen  Mary  Road,  Montreal. 

Dubois,  Jacqueline,  488  Argyle  Ave.,  Westmount. 

DuMARESQ,  Janice,  1544  Mackay  St.,  Montreal. 

E 

Earle,  Frances,  3515  Marlowe  Ave.,  Notre  Dame  de  Grace. 

Ekers,  Dawn,  1535  Bishop  St.,  Montreal. 

Ekers,  Diana,  480  Cote  des  Neiges  Road,  Montreal. 

Ekers,  Marion,  1535  Bishop  St.,  Montreal. 

Evans,  Marjorie,  Dolbeau,  Que. 

F 

Fee,  Lorraine,  716  Drummond  Court,  Montreal. 
Flanagan,  Doreen,  659  Grosvenor  Ave.,  Westmount. 
Fleming,  Sheila,  4326  Coolbrooke  Ave.,  Notre  Dame  de  Grace. 
Forbes,  Elizabeth,  1535  Sherbrooke  St.,  Montreal. 
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Forrest,  Betty,  763  Upper  Lansdowne  Ave.,  Westmount. 
Forsyth,  Annabel,  4469  Sherbrooke  St.,  Montreal. 
FosBERY,  Lois,  2276  Grand  Blvd.,  Notre  Dame  de  Grace. 
Fox,  Brenda,  4384  Sherbrooke  St.,  Westmount. 
Fraser,  Elizabeth,  174  Edgehill  Road,  Westmount. 
Eraser,  Helen,  624  Carleton  Ave.,  Westmount. 
Frazee,  Joyce,  10  Bellevue  Ave.,  Westmount. 
Freeman,  Phoebe  Ann,  1559  Pine  Ave.,  Montreal. 

G 

Gardner,  Marion,  546  Lansdowne  Ave.,  Westmount. 

Gordon,  Sheila,  65  Holton  Ave.,  Montreal. 

Grafton,  Audrey,  720  Upper  Rosyln  Ave.,  Westmount. 

Grafton,  Yolande,  720  Upper  Rosyln  Ave.,  Westmount. 

Graham,  Ann,  700  Grosvenor  Ave.,  Westmount. 

Grant,  Mary,  16  Chelsea  Place,  Montreal. 

Green,  Phyllis,  2147  Vendome  Ave.,  Notre  Dame  de  Grace. 

Greenfield,  Helen,  1607  Selkirk  Ave.,  Westmount. 

Grier,  Constance,  Campbellton,  N.B. 

Grier,  Georgiana,  79  Redpath  Crescent,  Montreal. 

Grier,  Katherine,  Campbellton,  N.B. 

H 

Hagar,  Constance,  590  Transit  Road,  Oak  Bay,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Hale,  Margaret,  658  Belmont  Ave.,  Westmount. 

Hamilton,  Leslie,  445  Mount  Pleasant  Ave.,  Westmount. 

Hamilton,  Phyllis,  435  Lansdowne  Ave.,  Westmount. 

Hampson,  Barbara,  1501  MacGregor  St.,  Montreal. 

Hankin,  Nora,  648  Murray  Hill,  Westmount. 

Hargreaves,  Estelle,  1485  Fort  St.,  Montreal. 

Harrington,  Janet,  447  Elm  Ave.,  Westmount. 

Hart,  Marion,  9  Hudson  Ave.,  Westmount. 

Hartley,  Rhoma,  421  Metcalfe  Ave.,  Westmount. 

Harvey,  Shirley,  3506  Vendome  Ave.,  Notre  Dame  de  Grace. 

Harvie,  Jean,  633  Cote  St.  Antoine  Road,  Notre  Dame  de  Grace. 

Haydon,  Barbara,  5765  Cote  St.  Antoine  Road,  Notre  Dame  de  Grace. 

Haydon,  Dorothy,  5765  Cote  St.  Antoine  Road,  Notre  Dame  de  Grace. 

Hayman,  Edith,  3843  Royal  Ave.,  Notre  Dame  de  Grace. 

Hayman,  Margaret,  3843  Royal  Ave.,  Notre  Dame  de  Grace. 

Henry,  Joan,  1508  Crescent  St.,  Montreal. 

Henry,  Betty,  4371  Westmount  Ave.,  Westmount. 

Henry,  Phyllis,  4371  Westmount  Ave.,  Westmount. 

Heward,  Marguerite,  38  Lake  Ave.,  Strathmore,  Que. 

Hill,  Jessie,  2237  Clifton  Ave.,  Notre  Dame  de  Grace. 

Hill,  Joyce,. 9  Lakeside  Ave.,  Pointe  Claire. 

Hill,  Monica,  9  Lakeside  Ave.,  Pointe  Claire. 

Hodges,  Gail,  5636  Notre  Dame  de  Grace  Ave.,  Notre  Dame  de  Grace. 

Hodges,  Patricia,  5636  Notre  Dame  de  Grace  Ave.,  Notre  Dame  de  Grace. 

Horner,  Cary,  317  Roslyn  Ave.,  Westmount. 

Howard,  Sylvia,  28  Summit  Crescent,  Westmount. 

Howard,  Wilma,  28  Summit  Crescent,  Westmount. 

Howe,  Joan,  20  Selkirk  Ave.,  Westmount. 

Hughes,  Beverley,  3867  Harvard  Ave.,  Notre  Dame  de  Grace. 

Hulme,  Isobel,  341 1  Grey  Ave.,  Notre  Dam.e  de  Grace. 

Hyman,  Helen,  421  Roslyn  Ave.,  Westmount. 
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I 


Ireland,  Eileen,  4347  Westmount  Ave.,  Westmount . 

J 

Jack,  Cicely,  41  Roslyn  Ave.,  Westmount. 

Jackson,  Helen,  732  Upper  Belmont  Ave.,  Westmount. 

James,  Gwendolyn,  1928  St.  Catherine  Street,  Montreal. 

Jaoues,  Arabella,  The  Grosvenor  Apts.,  1610  Sherhrooke  St.,  Montreal. 

Jennings,  Cynthia,  133  Grey  Ave.,  Notre  Dame  de  Grace. 

Jennings,  Helen,  4106  Beaconstield  Ave.,  Notre  Dame  de  Grace. 

Johnston,  Gvven,  4117  Beaconstield  Ave.,  Notre  Dame  de  Grace. 

Jones,  Olwen,  4034  Beaconstield  Ave.,  Notre  Dame  de  Grace. 

K 

Kaufmann,  Peggy,  344Q  Grey  Ave.,  Notre  Dame  de  Grace. 
Kay,  Kathleen,  8  St.  George's  Place,  Westmount. 
Kendall,  Doris,  37S  Roslyn  Ave.,  Westmount. 
Kennedy,  Elizabeth,  4026  Tupper  St.,  Westmount. 
Ker,  Valerie,  3767  Marlowe  Ave.,  Notre  Dame  de  Grace. 
Kohl,  Suz.anne,  4340  Montrose  Ave.,  Westmount. 

L 

L.ane,  Eleanor,  ii  Parkside  Place,  Cote  des  Neiges  Road,  Montreal. 

Languedoc,  Jehanne,  4  MacGregor  St.,  Montreal. 

Languedoc,  Mimi,  4  MacGregor  St.,  Montreal. 

Latter,  Marjorie,  3548  Vendome  Ave.,  Notre  Dame  de  Grace. 

Leach,  Aubrey,  4014  Marcil  Ave.,  Notre  Dame  de  Grace. 

LeMesurier,  Alice,  3443  Melrose  Ave.,  Notre  Dame  de  Grace. 

Littler,  K.atherine,  21  Windsor  Ave.,  Westmount. 

Lister,  Alison,  606  Grosvenor  Ave.,  Westmount. 

Lyman,  Faith,  369  Redpath  Crescent,  Montreal. 

Lyman,  Monica,  1369  Redpath  Crescent,  Montreal. 

M 

Macintosh,  Audrey,  238  Redfern  Ave.,  Westmount. 

MacKenzie  Isabel,  3491  McTavish  St.,  Montreal. 

M.ackenzie,  Catherine,  32  Anworth  Road,  Westmount. 

Macy,  Sally,  2095  Crupt  St.,  Montreal. 

Malcolm,  Lois,  3055  Sherhrooke  St.,  Westmount. 

Malcolm,  Mary,  3055  Sherhrooke  St.,  Westmount. 

Martin,  Helen,  3468  Howard  Ave.,  Notre  Dame  de  Grace. 

Martin,  Sylvia,  422  Mount  Stephen  Ave.,  Westmount. 

Mattinson,  Ruth,  554  Victoria  Ave.,  Westmount. 

McAlpine,  Evelyn,  3488  NorthclifFe  Ave.,  Notre  Dame  de  Grace. 

McBride,  Alison,  638  Roslyn  Ave.,  Westmount. 

McCaul,  Katherine,  3559  NorthclifFe  Ave.,  Notre  Dame  de  Grace. 

McCrae,  Mary,  804  Upper  Lansdowne  Ave.,  Westmount. 

McGibbon,  Mary,  718  Hartland  Ave.,  Outremont. 

McGiFFiN,  Betty,  14  Grenville  Ave.,  Westmount. 

McGiFFiN,  Margaret,  14  Grenville  Ave.,  Westmount. 

McGouN,  Jean,  4  Burton  Ave.,  Westmount. 
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McKay,  Peggy,  626  Roslyn  Ave.,  Westmount. 

McKee,  Joyce,  408  Metcalfe  Ave.,  Westmount. 

Merrill,  Julia,  529  Lansdowne  Ave.,  Westmount. 

Merrill,  Pamela,  529  Lansdowne  Ave.,  Westmount. 

Mills,  Kathleen,  4159  Old  Orchard  Ave.,  Notre  Dame  de  Grace. 

Mitchell,  Patricia,  3448  Stanley  St.,  Montreal. 

MoNCEL,  Renee,  47  Rosemount  Ave.,  Westmount. 

Montgomery,  Agnes,  3590  Vendome  Ave.,  Notre  Dame  de  Grace. 

Montgomery,  Margaret,  3590  Vendome  Ave.,  Notre  Dame  de  Grace. 

Moore,  Irene,  56  Thornhill  Ave.,  Westmount. 

MoRRisEY,  Janet,  3275  Cedar  Ave.,  Westmount. 

MoRRiSEY,  Phyllis,  3275  Cedar  Ave.,  Westmount. 

Morrison,  Barbara,  788  Upper  Lansdowne  Ave.,  Westmount. 

Morrison,  Jean,  788  Upper  Lansdowne  Ave.,  Westmount. 

Mudge,  Helen,  29  Cote  des  Neiges  Road,  Montreal. 

Munn,  Adelaide,  231  Cedar  Ave.,  Montreal. 

Murray,  Nancy,  The  Linton,  1509  Sherbrooke  St.  W.,  Montreal. 

Mussel,  Phyllis,  16  Trafalgar  Ave.,  Montreal. 

N 

Nesbitt,  Margaret,  24  Anworth  Road,  Westmount. 
Newell,  Margaret,  4052  Wilson  Ave.,  Notre  Dame  de  Grace. 

O 

Ogilvie,  Betty,  5555  Terrebonne  Ave.,  Notre  Dame  de  Grace. 

Oliver,  Peggy,  Maxwelton  Apts.,  goo  Sherbrooke  St.  W.,  Montreal. 

Oliver,  Ruth,  411 5  Westhill  Ave.,  Notre  Dame  de  Grace. 

O'Neill,  Morna,  Box  64,  Granby,  Que. 

O'Neill,  Velma,  231  York  St.,  Cornwall,  Ont. 

Owen,  Megan,  3470  Oxford  Ave.,  Notre  Dame  de  Grace. 

P 

Pae,  Mary,  485  Prince  Albert  Ave.,  Westmount. 
Partridge,  Elizabeth,  165  Edgehill  Road,  Westmount. 
Partridge,  Gloria,  165'  Edgehill  Road,  Westmount. 
Patrick,  Dorothy,  524  Argyle  Ave.,  Westmount. 
Pawson,  Shirley,  5  Willow  Ave.,  Westmount. 
Peterson,  Peggy,  139  Edison  Ave.,  St.  Lambert,  Que. 
Pettigrew,  Margaret,  434  Metcalfe  Ave.,  Westmount. 
Plant,  Patpicia,  4065  Cote  des  Neiges  Road,  Montreal. 
Porteous,  Janet,  48  Holton  Ave.,  Westmount. 
PoRTEOus,  Prudence,  19  Redpath  Crescent,  Montreal. 
Porter,  Ann,  4127  Western  Ave.,  Westmount. 
Putnam,  Kathleen,  4062  Grey  Ave.,  Notre  Dame  de  Grace. 

R 

Reid,  Alison,  102  Vivian  Ave.,  Model  City,  Mount  Royal. 
Reid,  Allana,  154  Hillcrest  Ave.,  Montreal  West. 
Ritchie,  Betty,  219  Wolseley  Ave.,  Montreal  West. 
RiTCHE,  Jean,  724  Upper  Lansdowne  Ave.,  Westmount. 
Ritchie,  Marion,  219  Wolseley  Ave.,  Montreal  West. 
RoBB,  Betty,  659  Belmont  Ave.,  Westmount. 
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Robinson,  Jean,  62Q  Murray  Hill,  Westnwunt. 
Robinson,  Marjorie,  1450  Crescent  St.,  Monti eal. 
Rogers,  Eileen,  isjs  St.  Mark  Street,  Montreal. 
RoRKE,  Alice,  S84  Victoria  Ave.,  Westmount. 
RoRKE,  Audrey,  884  Victoria  Ave.,  Westniount. 
Ross,  Ernestine,  108  St.  Louis  Road,  Quebec  City,  Que. 
Roy,  Helen,  66  Forden  Crescent,  Westmount. 
Roy,  Norm.-\,  66  Forden  Crescent,  Westmount. 

S 

Sadler,  M.arc..-siRet,  57  Windsor  Ave.,  Westmount. 

Safford,  Elcabeth,  24  Leroy  St.,  Potsdam,  N.Y. 

S.\NCTON,  LoR.^iNE,  257  Kensington  Ave.,  Westmount. 

Sare,  Helen,  1557  St.  Mark  Street,  Montreal. 

S.A.UNDERS,  Margaret,  624  Dunlop  Ave.,  Outremont. 

ScHN.AUFER,  Joyce,  484  Strathcona  Ave.,  Westmount. 

ScRiMGER,  Jean,  8s  Redpath  Crescent,  Montreal. 

Seely,  J.a,ne,  1636  Seaforth  Ave.,  Montreal. 

Seifert,  Constance,  116  St.  Cyrille  Street,  Quebec  City,  Que. 

Seybold,  Meredith,  jji  Lansdovvne  Ave.,  Westmount. 

Sh.JiRP,  Eli:.a.beth,  610  Carleton  Ave.,  Westmount. 

Sh.-krpe,  Lorna,  4og8  Melrose  Ave.,  Notre  Dame  de  Grace. 

Shaw,  Elizabeth,  6q  Clandeboye  Ave.,  Westmount. 

Sh.aw,  Nancy,  638  Belmont  Ave.,  Westmount. 

Shearer,  Audrey,  636  Roslyn  Ave.,  Westmount. 

Simpson,  Betty,  603  Roslyn  Ave.,  Westmount. 

Simpson,  M.argery,  4107  Hampton  Ave.,  Notre  Dame  de  Grace. 

Sm.art,  Alison,  1816  St.  Catherine  Street  W.,  Montreal. 

Smart,  Elsie,  1816  St.  Catherine  Street  W.,  Montreal. 

Southee,  Margaret,  Somerset  Apts.,  2068  Sherbrooke  St.,  Montreal. 

Sprenger,  Ruth,  4342  Beaconstield  Ave.,  Notre  Dame  de  Grace. 

St.-knley,  Lenore,  478  Cote  St.  Antoine  Road,  Westmount. 

Ste.arns,  Jo.an,  15 14  McGregor  St.,  Montreal. 

Stevenson,  Anna,  150  East  52nd  St.,  New  York  City,  N.Y. 

Stevenson,  Evelyn,  150  East  52nd  St.,  New  York  City,  N.Y. 

Stevenson,  K.a.therine,  1545  Drummond  St.,  Montreal. 

Stevenson,  Molly,  150  East  52nd  St.,  New  York  City,  N.Y. 

Stevenson,  Shirley,  732  Upper  Roslyn  Ave.,  Westmount. 

Stewart,  Betty,  206  Vendome  Ave.,  Notre  Dame  de  Grace. 

Stewart,  Helen,  4842  Grosvenor  Ave.,  Westmount. 

Stewart,  Margaret,  656  Murray  Hill,  Westmount. 

Stewart,  Muriel,  657  Victoria  Ave.,  Westmount. 

Stewart,  Vivian,  2  Summerhill  Terrace,  Montreal. 

Sullivan,  Sheilagh,  1374  Sherbrooke  St.  W.,  Montreal. 

Sweeny,  Ann,  357  Melville  Ave.,  Westmount. 

Sweet,  Margaret,  Blue  Mountain,  Pictou  County,  N.S. 

Symons,  Dora,  592  St.  Joseph  Street,  Lachine,  Que. 

Symons,  Jean,  592  St.  Joseph  Street,  Lachine,  Que. 

T 

Taylor,  Betty,  608  Grosvenor  Ave.,  Westmount. 

Taylor,  Mary,  361  Melville  Ave.,  Westmount. 

Thacker,  Nancy,  4175  Beaconsfield  Ave.,  Notre  Dame  de  Grace. 

Th.acker,  Naomi,  4175  Beaconsfield  Ave.,  Notre  Dame  de  Grace. 
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Thompson,  Anna,  125  i  St.  Mark  Street,  Montreal. 
Thompson,  Helen,  687  Belmont  Ave.,  Westmount. 
Thompson,  Lilian,  719  Willow  Ave.,  Westmount. 
Thornton,  Meredith,  344  Kensington  Ave.,  Westmount. 
Tims,  Barbara,  3843  Harvard  Ave.,  Notre  Dame  de  Grace. 
TiRBUTT,  Barbara,  2006  Lakeshore  Road,  Beaconsfield,  Que. 
TooKE,  Joan,  4  Hudson  Ave.,  Westmount. 
TooKE,  Marjorie,  4  Hudson  Ave.,  Westmount. 
Trenholme,  Ethel,  150  Brock  Ave.,  Montreal  West. 
TuRNBULL,  Sheila,  783  Wilder  Ave.,  Outremont. 
TuRNBULL,  Vera,  783  Wilder  Ave.,  Outremont. 
Tyre,  Jean,  719  Upper  Belmont  Ave.,  Westmount. 

V 

Vaughan,  Gloria,  Acadia  Apts.,  Montreal. 

Vello,  Millicent,  799  Upper  Belmont  Ave.,  Westmount. 

W 

Walker,  Dorothy,  8  Douglas  Ave.,  Westmount. 

Walker,  Mercy,  3  Belvedere  Road,  Westmount. 

Walsh,  Joan,  5051  Glencairn  Road,  Westmount. 

Ward,  Barbara,  4321  Harvard  Ave.,  Notre  Dame  de  Grace. 

Ward,  Betty,  311  Drummond  Court,  Montreal. 

Washburn,  Jean,  3065  Cedar  Ave.,  Montreal. 

Washburn,  Priscilla,  3065  Cedar  Ave.,  Montreal. 

Webb,  Eleanor  Ruth,  42  Curzon  St.,  Montreal  West. 

Webb,  Ruth  Louise,  4464  Old  Orchard  Ave.,  Notre  Dame  de  Grace. 

Webber,  Alison,  3456  Grey  Ave.,  Notre  Dame  de  Grace. 

Weeks,  Katharine,  4666  Victoria  Ave.,  Westmount. 

Weldon,  Alison,  123  Arlington  Ave.,  Westmount. 

Wesbrooke,  Janet,  3581  NorthclifFe  Ave.,  Notre  Dame  de  Grace. 

Wesbrooke,  Mary,  3581  NorthclifFe  Ave.,  Notre  Dame  de  Grace. 

Wesbrooke,  Peggy,  3581  NorthclifFe  Ave.,  Notre  Dame  de  Grace. 

White,  Ruth,  312  Brock  Ave,,  Montreal  West. 

Williams,  Kathleen,  486  Lansdowne  Ave.,  Westmount. 

Williamson,  Elizabeth,  1610  Sherbrooke  St.  W.,  Montreal. 

Wilson,  Isabel,  4053  Vendome  Ave.,  Notre  Dame  de  Grace. 

Wood,  Editha,  3869  Royal  Ave.,  Notre  Dame  de  Grace. 

Wright,  Althea,  151  Brock  Ave.,  Montreal  West. 

Wright,  Carol,  4293  Montrose  Ave.,  Westmount. 

Wright,  Dora,  576  Sherbrooke  St.  W.,  Montreal. 

Wurtele,  Jean,  756  Upper  Lansdowne  Ave.,  Westmount. 

Van  Wyck,  Audrey,  621  Belmont  Ave.,  Westmount. 

Y 

Yeates,  Betty,  14  Willow  Ave.,  Westmount. 
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Eighty    Years    Growing  Flowers 


ST.  CATHERINE  AND  GUY 

Uptown  7078 


232  LAURIER  WEST 

A  Tlantic  3300 


Booksellers  and 
Stationers 


(JIWE  CARRY  A  COMPLETE 
STOCK  OF  ALL  BOOKS  USED  AT 
TRAFALGAR  INSTITUTE  ^ 
(||  New  books  received  as  published:  Fiction, 
Biography,  History,  Travel,  Poetry,  the 
Drama,  etc.  A  large  stock  of  standard 
books  always  on  hand  <r^ 

Booksellers  to 
Trafalgar  Institute 


Foster  Brown  Co. 

LIMITED 
1230  St.  Catherine  Street  West 

Phone  MArqiiette  qqSq 


lIu.HKSi  t'.KADi':  Hand  Work  Only 


The  Parisian  Laundry  Co.  Ltd. 


SPECIALISTS  IN  THE  ART  OF 
FIXE  LAUNDERING 

WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  SEE  OUR  TARIFFS 

3550  ST.  ANTOINE  STREET 
Phone  FItzroy  6316 


Note — Lai  nderers  to  Trafalgar  Lnstitute  for  Over  Twenty-Five  Years 


Alfred  Richard 


TELEPHONES:  HA.  0060-2025 


FRUITS   AND  VEGETABLES 

P.  ROTHSTEIN,  Proprietor 


(Successor  to  Joseph  Richard) 


BUTCHER 


Mr.   Richard   has   constantly  on 
hand  Fresh  and  Salt  Beef, 
Salt  Tongue  and  Veal 


Fruit 


Orders  delivered  in  any  part  of  city 
without  extra  charge 


If  quality  and  reasonable 
prices  count,  you  will  find 
this  is  the  right  store  to 
deal  with 


STALLS 

19-21-23  Bonsecours  Market 


1673   St.   Catherine  Street  West 


FITZROY  1132 


STANLEY  B.  CAYFORD       HAVILAND  ROUTH       W.  MELVILLE  DRENNAN 
Telephones:  LAncaster  9644-9646 


THE  MERCHANTS  COAL  COMPANY 

LIMITED 
Anthracite  COAL  Bituminous 

American,  Scotch  and  Welsh  Anthracite 
Bituminous  Coal — Lasalle  Coke 
Cannel  Coal — Grate  Wood 
Fuel  Oil 


1000  BEAVER  HALL  HILL 
MONTREAL 


A.  F.  RiDDELL.  C.A.  A.  C.  Stead,  C.A.  J.  Maxtone  Graham,  C.A. 

James  Hitchison,  C.A.         John  Paterson,  C.A.  H.  D.  Clapperton,  C.A. 

C.  G.  Wallace.  C.A. 


RIDDELL,  STEAD,  GRAHAM 
&  HUTCHISON 


Chartered  Accountants 

460  St.  Francois  Xavier  Street 
MONTREAL 


And  at 

TORONTO  HAMILTON  WINNIPEG  CALGARY 

\  ANCOU\ER  LONDON,  ENGLAND  EDINBURGH,  SCOTLAND 

NEW  YORK 


Compliments  of 

A  FRIEND 


Frederick  H.  Blair 


CANADIAN  ACADEMY 
OF  MUSIC 


LESSONS  IN  PIANOFORTE 
PLA  YING,    VOCA  L-  CO  A  CH 
FOR  REPERTOIRE  AND 
INTERPRETA  TION 


1499  St.  Catherine  St.  West 

Room  11  -  -   Phone  FItzroy  3226 


The  New  York 
Hair  Dressing  Parlor 

1417  Drummond  Street 
MArqueite  5103 

Finger  waving  and  cutting  done  to  suit 
your  individual  style. 

Permanent  waving.  The  very  best  in 
skin  preparation  to  suit  dry  or  oily  skin. 
Eyebrow  arching,  also  scalp  treating. 


Compliments  of 

GREENSHIELDS 


LIMITED 


A  CHARMING  COIFFURE- 

and  a  soft,  rose-petal  complexion  that  is 
youthfully  fresh  and  alluring  are  priceless 
attributes  cf  feminine  attraction.  Regular 
visits  to  our  beauty  parlor  will  make  them 
yours  at  an  inexpensive  cost.  We  specialize 
in  improving  the  personal  appearance  of 
women  of  every  age. 

PUNDE  &  BOEHM 

Lancaster  8383 
1459  Metcalfe  Street 


PLateau  6431 

International 
Music  Store 

Limited 
The  largest  assortment  of 

CLASSICAL  MUSIC  IN 
CANADA 

European  and  American  Editions 

Radios,  Violins,  Mandolins 
Metronomes,  Strings 
and  Accessories 

Brunswick 
Panatropes  y  Records 

1325  ST.  CATHERINE  ST.  WEST 
MONTREAL 


ONE  PIECE 
NO  BANDS 
NO  LININGS 
NO  STARCH 


VAN  HEUSEN 

PATENTED 

the  World's  Smartest  COLLAR 
 All  Tear  'Round  . 


Comfortable  in  all  seasons. 
Correct  at  all  times.  VAN 
HEUSEN  gives  you  the 
utmost  in  the  exclusive  one- 
piece  collar. 


The  Canadian  Converters'  Co  Limited 

MONTREAL 


Compliments  of 

HAYDON  6?  CO. 

Limited 


BUSINESS  FINANOiNG- 


Canadian  Pacific  Express 

Building 

215  St.  James  Street 

also  mezzanine  floor 
mount  royal  hotel 

MONTREAL 


Telephone:  FItzroy  5255 

M,  MOISAN 

_  Dispensing  Chemist 


The  Medical  Arts  Building 
2091  GUY  STREET 

(Cor.  Sherbrooke  Street) 

MONTREAL 


Millinery 


Sweaters 


Hosiery 


Gloves 


SPRING 


A  GLIMPSE  INTO  THE  SPRING  AND  SUMMER  MIL- 
LINERY CREATIONS  GREETS  YOU  AT  HENDERSONS 

SISALS,   BAKUS,    PANAMA  LAC   AND  BALIBUNTAL 
STRAWS  ABOUND  IN  SHADES  OF  PASTEL,  EGGSHELL, 
BEIGE,  WHITE  AND  BLACK. 

ATTRACTIVELY  MARKED  FROM  $12.50  UP 


SWEATERS 

Introducing  the  new  pull-on 
sweater  with  cardigan  jac- 
ket to  match.  For  golf. 
Pastel  shades  make  these 
sets  very  attractive. 

Individual  5^ 
garments      JjpV.DU  up 


HOSIERY 

Never  before  have  we  had 
such  a  comprehensive 
showing  in  this  depart- 
ment. New  service  chiffon 
— full  fashioned — in  all  the 
fashionable  tones  for  spring 

mer  at    $1.50  to  $4 


GLOVES 

From  Reynier  in  France  come  these  smart  pull-on  gloves  in 
Suede  and  Kid — shades  to  match  your  costumes  at  $3.50. 


JOHN  HENDERSON  &  CO, 

Corner  St.  Catherine  and  Stanley  Sts. 


ROLLAXD.  LYMAN 
&:  BURNETT 

Lunitid 

(Srnrral  ilneuranre 

470  St.  Francois  Xa\ier  St. 
MONTREAL 


DACOSTA^S 

Extra  Fancy 

^BARBADOS 
MOLASSES 


A  delicious  food'Stuff 
Rich  in  Vitamines  and  Iron 


Compliments  of 

S.  HYMAN  Limited 

anbacraniale 


ESTABLISHED  1878 


FOR  SALE  OR 
RENT 

ATTRACTIVE  RESIDENCE 

with  fine  view  over  the  City  and 
St.  Lawrence  River.  Eight  family 
bedrooms  with  three  bathrooms  and 
separate  servants'  quarters  contain- 
ing three  rooms  and  bathroom. 
Double  garage. 

88 

For  further  partiailars  apply 

REALTY  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION  LTD. 

2058  Victoria  Street,  Montreal 

Telephone  LAnc.  1640 


GIRLS! 


Wear 


MINERS'  "GUIDE" 

RUBBERS 


an  I 


"GUIDE"  CANVAS  SHOES 

Sold  by  all  prominent  dealers 


Unexcelled  for  smart  appearance  and  durability 


LOOK  FOR  THE  PICTURE  ON  THE  SOLE 


THE  MINER  RUBBER  COiMPANY 

LIMITED 

Factories    -    GRANBY,  P.Q. 


THE  HERALD  PRESS  LIMIT[ 
MONTREAL 


